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PRAYING TO ALLAH FOR WAR OR PEACE? 
At twilight in the Moslem deserts, millions of these worshipers of Mohammed and followers of Mustapha 
Kemal think dark thoughts of “infidel” Europe. 





© Underwood & Underwood 
AN AMBASSADOR WHO MAY, OR MAY NOT, BE AN “ERRAND BOY” 
Col. George Harvey, summoned from London to confer with President Harding on the European 
situation, has declined to confer openly with the American public. 





ERIN Go BRAGH 


© Wide World Photos 
ENEMIES OF THE IRISH FREE STATE RESPECT HIM AS ITS FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
Timothy Healy, one-time enemy of Britain in the home-rule struggle, promises to be a “just governor 
rather than “just a governor.” 
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SENATOR JAMES COUZENS, ONCE HENRY FORD’S PARTNER, DENIES THEIR POLITICAL 
RIVALRY 


However, intimates this multimillionaire successor to ex-Senator Newberry, of Michigan, Mr. Ford 
would make a “flivver” of a President. 
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THIS NEW GOVERNOR OF CONSTANTINOPLE WEARS A SMILE, A FEZ AND A MEDAL 


At the same time, General Rafet Pasha shouts “Turkey for the Turks.” as the Ku-Kluxers shout 
“America for Americans ” 
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© Keystone View Co. n 
THE NEWEST, YOUNGEST AND MOST “DEMOCRATIC” JUSTICE OF THE U. 8. 
SUPREME COURT 
Pierce Butler, of Minnesota, successor to Justice Day, also is called its “strongest’’ member, in view of 
his powerful physique and his fighting record. 


‘ 





FRANCE SENDS Us A NEW FAITH-HEALER 


© Underwood & Underwood 
DAY BY DAY HE IS COMING TO LIKE AMERICA BETTER 
Emile Coué goes Pastor Wagner, author of “The Simple Life,” one better as a French missionary who 
preaches a drugless doctrine. 
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© Keystone View Co. 
A JAPANESE AMBASSADOR AFTER UNCLE SAM’S OWN HEART 
Vice-Foreign Minister Matsano Hanihara, who arrives in Washington this month, was prominent at 
the Arms Conference and forgives California, in admiring America. 








THE CURRENT OF OPINON 


Silent Letters — Twelve out of 
every hundred English letters on a 
printed page are silent letters, ac- 
cording to the estimate of statis- 
ticians. 

The cost of printing these useless 
symbols approaches $37,500,000 a 
year for the English-speaking peo- 
ples. 

Here is an argument in favor of 
phonetic spelling based on economic 
grounds, to supplement the argu- 
ment that a phonetic language is 
infinitely easier for everyone, na- 
tive-born or foreigner, to master. 
Phonetic spelling would not only 
save mental effort, but money as 
well. 

While they are working on the 
problem of economizing printer’s 
ink, these statisticians might figure 
out the cost to the English-speaking 
peoples of redundancy, tautology, 
repetition and dullness per annum. 


‘oo 


Enipire or Commonwealth—An- 
other landmark is likely to vanish 
in the next few months. The British 
Empire is think- 


—and in this case as in all cases of 
its use the term means that all per- 
sons share in this “common wealth” 
of land upon the earth’s crust. 

With use the designation has 
grown in dignity and value until to- 
day it would be hard indeed to find 
a more mouth-filling, soul-satisfy- 
ing title for the revised and mod- 
ernized British Empire than the one 
proposed —the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. There’s a fine 
smack of democracy about it, and 
world fellowship and Anglo-Saxon 
solidarity. 


oo 


Japan to Go Dry?—David Starr 
Jordan, Chancellor Emeritus of 
Stanford University, has just re- 
turned from a three months’ tour of 
Japan. On his arrival in San Fran- 
cisco he made the prediction that 
the Japanese people would vote 
their country dry within a few 
years. 

Social and industrial leaders are 
working hard to bring about prohi- 
bition. A retired Tokio merchant, 

Sbyo Zu Aoki, 





ing of calling it- 
self, instead, the 
British Common- 
wealth of Na- 
tions. 

This use of the 
term “Common- 
wealth” is more 
ancient than at 
first appears. 
Massachusetts 
was the “Com- 
monwealth of 
Massachusetts” 
as far back as 
the Pilgrim fa- 
thers. Australia, 
from very early 
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times, has been a 
“Commonwealth” 


HIS NEW SIGN 
—Reid for Bell Syndicate. 


: influenced by Dr. 

= Jordan’s story of 

== the assistance 
given the cause 
of prohibition by 
a Stanford de- 
partment of alco- 
holic research, 
donated $50,000 
to endow a simi- 
lar chair in a 
Japanese univer- 
sity. 

Saki - drinking, 
like the feuds of 
the Samurai, is 
probably doomed 
to become part of 

- the departed past 
of Japan. 
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France De-Militarizes! — Recent 
figures from official Paris as to 
reduction in French armed forces 
and in appropriations for military 
purposes should inspire optimism. 

M. Calary de Lamaziére, in re- 
porting the army budget to the 
French Chamber of Deputies, point- 
ed out that the budgetary army total 
for 1914 was 834,000 men, and for 
1923 will be 630,000 men, a reduc- 
tion of over 200,000. 

France needs a good-sized army. 
She has nearly 100,000 men on the 
Rhine and in the 
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Block the Blocs!—A movement 
should be started to fight the forma- 
tion of legislative “blocs” at Wash- 
ington. They are, as the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle rightly observes, 
“the curse of every legislative body 
in Continental Europe outside of 
Russia where they are not allowed.” 

Blocs never control anything, they 
merely obstruct. From time to time 
they may form temporary alliances 
with other blocs to put over bits of 
legislation—in return for other bits 
of legislation. But once their ends 

are gained, they 





Sarre Valley, and 
small forces in 
many other for- 
eign enemy 
places, such as 
Syria, Constanti- 
nople, Memel, 


etc., where they 
are needed to as- 
sist in the execu- 
tion of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 


Besides this she 
needs garrisons 
for her colonies. 
In 1914 France 
appropriated the 
equivalent of 
$500,000,000 for 
her armies. In 





en the 


split apart and 
return to their 
normal business 
of obstructing. 
America has 
benefited greatly 
from having had 
for many years 
merely two great 
parties in Con- 
gress. If we are 
to have a dozen 
parties such as 
there are in the 
French Chamber 
of Deputies—and 
that is what the 
indefinite devel- 
opment of blocs 
will lead to—it 








1923 she is asked 
to appropriate 
the equivalent of 
about $300,000,000—a reduction of 
40 per cént. 

Incidentally the American army 
for the year 1923 will be approxi- 
mately a third larger than in 1914. 
Of course, the United States had a 
very small army before entering the 
Great War, but in view of the fact 
that American, British and Japa- 
nese expenditures have gone up, 
not down, while France alone has 
brought her military expenditures 
below the pre-war level, the charge 
of French “militarism” is a bit reck- 
less or seems to be. based on malice 
or ignorance. 


THE BLOC HEADS 
—Galein Los Angeles Times. 


will become im- 
possible to put 
through any con- 
structive legislation until each of 
these groups has been bought off. 


oo 


“Die Ruhr”—Travelers in Ger- 
many have frequently heard that 
“every loyal German hopes that 
every Frenchman will take ‘die 
Ruhr.’ ” 

The meaning of this strange and 
horrible joke—for it is an attempt 
at humor—lies in the fact that “die 
Ruhr” is an especially loathsome 
form of dysentery. Among other 
things the pun reveals the depth of 
present-day German despair. 





WANAMAKER’S WoRK 


The Supreme Gesture—It all de- 
pends on how you look at things. 

The supreme gesture, as the Japa- 
nese see it, seems to be suicide, sui- 
cide, of course, for public purpose. 

The latest Japanese to make this 
gesture is described as a good-look- 
ing young girl, one of the leaders of 
the feminist movement in Japan. 

In the presence of hundreds of 
persons she cast herself under the 
wheels of an express train. The 
notes she left behind explained that 
she was taking her life to draw at- 
tention to the Japanese Women’s 
Movement, and as a protest against 
the enslaved condition of the aver- 
age woman in the Flowery King- 
dom. 

Women in Japan, it is explained, 
are owned, body and soul, by the 
men folks. The infiltration of West- 
ern ideas has led them to desire to 
own themselves, to be free to come 
and go like men, and to take up their 
share of the burden of government. 

In America. there can only be 
sympathy with the purposes of the 
movement, though there will be awe 
and disapproval aroused by the 
means adopted for focussing public 
attention upon it. 

Meanwhile the grave of this pub- 
lic-spirited suicide is reported to 
have become a shrine where young 
women and old kneel on the hard 
gravel and pray that the departed 
spirit may strengthen their hearts 
in the battle for liberty against the 
forces of tradition. ~ 


oo 


North versus South—Why is it 
that everywhere, throughout the 
world, nations which split into fac- 
tional fragments do so along lines 
running roughly from east to west, 
so that the parties to the combat are 
divided into a northern section and 
a southern section ? 

Obviously climate has something 
to do with it—there being a con- 
siderable climatic variation from 
north to south, and none from east 
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to west comparatively. But is there 
not something additional, something 
more subtle and deadly in its uni- 
versality ? 

Here is Ireland split into a north 
and south. Scotland scorning Eng- 
land and England distrusting Scot- 
land. Southern France detesting 
northern France. Bavarians rabidly 
hating Prussians. Little Russians 
loathing Great Russians. The old 
South of the United States solidly 
aligned against the old North in 
a sectionalism which had to be 
drowned in blood. 

And China. At the moment she 
is united once more. South China, 
led by her one-time “President” Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, is reported to have of- 
fered her allegiance to the central 
government at Pekin, after six years 
of guerrila warfare and looting by 
rival bands. 

China’s future is deeply veiled in 
mystery. May her new-found unity 
endure as the unity between our 
North and South which has slowly 
grown up and cauterized the wounds 
of the Civil War! 


o0a 


Wanamaker’s Work—The death 
of John Wanamaker brings to mind 
the revolution in merchandising 
methods which he, more than any 
other man, brought about, and the 
contrast between the selling tactics 
of the horse-trader which preceded 
him and the present honesty, candor 
and courage which he did so much 
to spread throughout the country. 

When John Wanamaker went into 
the clothing business in 1858 with 
Nathan Brown, under the firm name 
of Wanamaker & Brown, the buy- 
ing public was accustomed to com- 
plete unscrupulousness on the part 
of its purveyors of merchandise. 

“Let the buyer beware!” the slo- 
gan ran, just as, somewhat later, in 
our country’s history, the slogan of 
the railroads became “all the traffic 
will bear.” 
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Wanamaker did away with the 
policy of “Let the buyer beware!” 

He marked every piece of mer- 
chandise in his store in plain figures. 
There was no haggling in his store 
between customer and salesman. It 
was a one-price store—the first in 
the United States. 

He extended to his customers the 
revolutionary privilege of returning 
any purchases they found unsatis- 
factory. There was never anything 
to fear in trading with him. He 
would make good all dissatisfac- 
tions. 

And then, he was one of the first 
great exponents of the value of ad- 
vertising. He is said to have kept 
67 cents of his first day’s receipts 
to make change the next morning, 
and used the $24 balance for adver- 
tising. Small wonder he became a 
“merchant prince” when he started 
business with such princely innova- 
tions and guarantees. 

His methods forced his competi- 
tors to follow his lead. Little by lit- 
tle they have set the standard for 
the business of retail merchandising 
throughout the United States. 

America owes John Wanamaker a 
distinct debt of gratitude. 
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Achieving Peace — Fears have 
been expressed that Lloyd George’s 
invasion of the field of journalism 
will result in the disclosure of “se- 
crets” of British foreign policy. 

There seems to be a lively fear 
that he may burst forth recklessly 
with the truth about the intricate 
negotiations which have been pro- 
ceeding ever since the Armistice, 
looking toward eventual peace. 

It would be more sensible to fear 
that he will not tell the truth, at 
least not the whole truth of what 
he knows. If the war-sick world 
could have a few administrations of 
the medicine of truth, it would prob- 
ably be well and back at work in no 
time. 

However, the experience of the 
world has always been that peace is 
as hard to come at, and requires as 
long for its achievement, as the war 
preceding it. That is, a genuine 
peace which includes the resump- 
tion of wholesome, neighborly rela- 
tions between the participants. 

The Great War was waged for 
four years and four months. Peace 
has been winging its way toward us 
since the Armistice for four years 
and two months. The outlook is 
very black at the moment, 











FATTED CALF 


—Thiele in Sioux City Tribune. 





THE PRODIGAL RETURNS—BRINGING HIS OWN 


with France threatening 
Germany and the Turk de- 
fying Europe, but it is prob- 
ably the darkness which is 
darkest just before the 
dawn. 

When things get so bad 
that something must be 
done, something always is 
done. The next few months 
will very likely see some 
startling changes in the 
electrically stormy atmos- 
phere of Europe. Unless 
historical precedents fail 
us the day is not far dis- 
s.,| tant when the angel of 
peace will hover with out- 
stretched arms over the 
battlefields of Europe. 
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BAD PRACTICES “CREEPING OUT” 


Purging American Business—The 
New York Stock Exchange, if its 
president, Seymour L. Cromwell, 
can be believed, is steadily purging 
American business of its original 
impurities. Far from introducing 


sharp practices it has been leading 
the entire country in the fight to 
eliminate them. 

Charles W. Wood; of Collier’s, re- 
ports Mr. Cromwell as saying: 


“As American business has evolved, 
many intolerable practices have been 
detected from time to time. They have 
not crept in; they were in from the 
start. The ancient American horse 
trade, for instance, can hardly be 
looked upon as a model of business 
ethics. But when business consisted of 
swapping things from hand to hand, 
these sharp practices, bad as they were, 
were not intolerable; for sharpness 
could be met with sharpness, and mis- 
representation with misrepresentation. 
But as business became more complex 
it became imperative that crookedness 
and misrepresentation be eliminated. 
The modern department store has to be 
more honest than the ancient peddler, 
not because its directions are neces- 
sarily more religious, but because they 
see a lot of things that were utterly 
hidden from the peddlers vision. The 
New York Stock Exchange represents 
the highest point to which American 
business has so far advanced. That 
is why it has taken the initiative in 
schemes to put an end to business prac- 
tices which were once considered quite 
admissible. Bad practices, then, have 
not ‘crept into’ the Stock Exchange. 
They have been creeping out of Amer- 
ican business by way of the Exchange. 

“The work of the Committee on Busi- 
ness Conduct has done more to advance 
the standard of business ethics in 
America than any legislation or court 
proceedings could possibly have done. 
Political movements aimed to correct 
bad practices in business have frequent- 
ly tended to prevent reform. To bring 
the Stock Exchange under any sort of 














—Knott in Los Angeles Times. 


political control would destroy the mar- 
velous machinery by which the public 
now receives much greater protection 
than the laws and the courts could pos- 
sibly give them.” 


Regulatory laws and_ statutes 
would only throw a monkey-wrench 
into the complicated machinery, the 
president of the Stock Exchange 
evidently feels, and this view seems 
to be shared by great numbers of 
well-informed folk. 

After all, the Stock Exchange is 
only a market, a place where securi- 
ties are bought and sold. Most of 
the mystery and baneful power at- 
tributed to it is fanciful and foolish. 
Some central place there must be 
where we can purchase or dispose 
of stocks and bonds. And the na- 
tion’s experience with government 
regulation has not been so happy as 
to tempt us to include the Stock 
Exchange within its scope, especi- 
ally when, as Mr. Cromwell so 
plausibly points out, the Exchange 
has ethical standards equally high 
and greater power for enforcing 
them than any other organization, 
State- or private-controlled within 
our borders. 
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“Watch Italy Grow”’—A letter 
from one of our readers gives a 
valuable first-hand picture of re- 
cent events in Italy, traces out their 
origin and prophesies a brilliant fu- 
ture for the land of the Fascisti. 
We feel that we can perform no bet- 
ter service for our — readers 
than to pass it 
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with a population materially larger 
than that of France, she felt the in- 
justice of this. 

There was another feature. It was 
felt that Italy had a weak govern- 
ment; and she became the center of 
ultra-socialistic and even Bolshevik 
activities. I saw the days, following 
the war, when to 




































along for them to 
read. 

Following some 
complimentary 
remarks about 
CURRENT OPIN- 
ION, John A. 
James - James 
writes from the 
Palace Hotel, 
Rome, Italy, as 
follows: 


Just as we of 
America, at the 
close of the 
Spanish War, 
suddenly found 
ourselves to be 
one of the great 
powers of the 
earth, so Italy 


end of the war. 

During the Peace Conference, and 
since that time, she has not felt that 
she was treated with the considera- 
tion she deserved. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that Italy has had only 
some sixty years of national life, old 
as the country itself is. Her states- 
men were, in general, chosen from 
the ranks of scholars, rather than for 
their political shrewdness. 


“If this were so, it were a grievous 
fault, 

And grievously hath Cesar answer- 
ed it!” 


For Italy was treated as a fourth- 
rate power in all the negotiations that 
followed the Armistice. As a nation 











have served in 
the Italian army 
was a justifica- 
tion for having 
one’s face spat 
upon. And the 
resentment of 
such a condition 
was the reason 
for the forma- 
tion of the Fas- 
cisti—for the 
defense of Italy 
against herself. 
The Fascisti 
grew to number, 
as you correctly 
say, some 800,- 
000. They were 
of no class. They 
were of every 
class that loved 


: , AND THERE WON’T BE ANY SLEEP FOR 
realized her true ANYBODY UNTIL Ifs FIxXkD Italy, from no- 
greatness at the —Ding in New York Tribune. bles to the poor- 


est peasant. They 

used stern measures when they were 
necessary, even as we have used them 
in our country, as witness the Vigi- 
lantes of California, in the early 
days. And they were effective. They 
gradually brought order out of chaos. 
At their head stood a young man, 
Mussolini. He has been compared to 
Napoleon. He is rather like our own 
Roosevelt! Young, ardent, honest, 
filled with high ideals, his first offi- 
cial act was to present himself to the 
king, acting in the interests of Italy. 
Much has been said and written 
of the so-called revolution. It is true 
that a hundred thousand organized 
men centered on Rome some weeks 
ago. And I wish you might have seen 
their discipline. I have never seen 
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a erowd of Americans so admirably 
handled. I went everywhere with my 
family, during the “revolution,” and 
never saw the least disorder. Instead 
of a spirit of anxiety, there seemed 
to be a feeling that, at last, there was 
a strong hand at the wheel of state. 
I have never met anyone, with the 
real interests of Italy at heart, who 
spoke against the Fascisti. They 
were the salvation of Italy, and Mus- 
solini is their prophet. 

Of his activities since he became 
Prime Minister, acting loyally under 
the king, I leave you to judge. He is 
a strong man, who lays his cards on 
the table, and asks only a square deal 
for Italy. 

Concerning the internal affairs of 
the country, I have only to say that 
Italy has gone to work, as other coun- 
tries have not, without waiting for 
fancied indemnities from Germany. 
On every hand Italy is forging for- 
ward. Her laborers work all day, 
stopping only at midday for a bit of 
bread and a taste of wine. Her 


money has advanced nearly fifty per. 


cent. in value in the last three years; 
and she is on the high road to pros- 
perity. I see no reason why the Ital- 
ian lira is not as good as the French 
franc. And it will be so.. 

We are too prone, at home, to think 
of the Italian as an illiterate. It may 
have been so in the past, under Aus- 
trian domination. To-day, the great- 
est pride of an Italian parent is to 
see his child maintained in school; 
and the schools are most excellent, the 
pupils quick and receptive. To use 
an American expression, just “watch 
Italy grow!” 


oo 


Erin Go Bragh! 


T last the Irish Free State is 
A an accomplished fact. Ireland 


is free, that is, as free as Can- 
ada or South Africa or Australia or 
New Zealand. And, are there any 
countries in the world that enjoy 
better freedom? Theirs is sort of 


a gilt-edged freedom, for it is self- 
government guaranteed against all 
the world by the vast resources of 
the British Empire. 

The feeling of relief which Eng- 
lishmen everywhere freely express 
when discussing the present Irish 
situation is voiced by A. G. Gardi- 
ner, of the Manchester (Eng.) 
Guardian: “We feel like Christian 
when he had got rid of his burden, 
or like Sinbad when he had shaken 
off the Old Man of the Sea. 

“Treland has been our Old Man of 
the Sea for seven centuries. We 
hoisted him on our back in Planta- 
genet days under the impression 
that we should be better off and he 
would be better off if we carried 
him. There has never been such a 
mistake in history. The Old Man 
has been kicking and struggling to 
get off, and we have been pummel- 
ing and thumping him to make him 
keep on. Not for a generation or 
two, but for century after century. 

“It has been a tragedy for Ire- 
land, but it has been no less a trag- 
edy for us. It has cost us millions 
of money, it has made enemies for 
us overseas, it has brought us noth- 
ing but trouble and shame.” 

In England the Free State is sup- 
ported by Bonar Law, the Premier, 
and by every party in the House of 
Commons. President Cosgrave and 
his cabinet have the unqualified sup- 
port of the great majority in South 
Ireland. Back of them stand the 
Church, the banks, the universities, 
commerce and industry, and their 
supporters in the Dail Eireann out- 
number the opposition two to one. 

The Irish Legislature comprises 
a most distinguished gathering, and 
in the formation of the Senate— 
which is appointed, not elected— 
great judgment and large-minded- 
ness has been shown. Several prom- 
inent foes of independence for Ire- 
land, including Lord Dunraven and 
Baron Glenavy, have honored the 
Senate by accepting appointments 
to it. 
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And yet, the treaty, which is now 
fully operative, has not brought 
peace to Ireland. The Black and Tans 
are gone, the old Nationalist party is 
finished, Childers and his colleagues 
have been executed, and De Valera’s 
captured correspondence admits the 
hopelessness of continued warfare 
—+yet still the deadly struggle con- 
tinues— brother stalking brother 
from ambush, and ammunition 
smugglers being paid with mirror- 
gilt, rare pic- 
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sin, not to be condoned by the usual 
offices of religion. 

At the root of the trouble are 
several things, the resentment left 
smoldering against the English 
troops, now happily departed for- 
ever; the rage at the partition of 
Ireland into two nations; and espe- 
cially the problem of demobolizing 
the Republican army. 

“Treland is to-day full of farmers’ 
sons and daughters for whom work 

on the farm has 





tures, and jewels 
taken by the ir- 
regulars from 
looted country 
houses. 

“By King 
George’s amnesty 
of December, 
1921, there were 
released one 
thousand men,” 
writes P. W. Wil- 
son, in the New 
York Times. “In 
Irish prisons to- 
day there are ten 
times that num- 
ber. To fight the 
insurgents, the 
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lost its zest,” says 
Wilson. “During 
their impression- 
able years, organ- 
izing, drilling, 
raiding, conspir- 
ing, have heen at 
once a clandestine 
and a thrilling 
experience. The 
art of guerilla 
‘war which Chil- 
ders learned in 
South Africa has 
absorbed the 
youtful imagina- 
tion of Ireland, 
and mere girls 
carry lethal 
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Free State is 
maintaining an 
army of 30,000 
men, at a cost of 
$35,000,000. An 
island where not one soldier is need- 
ed to repel invasion must spend on 
troops a sum which, for the United 
States, would be a billion dollars. 
. . - To protect Governor-General 
Healy until March 31, there has 
been a vote of $50,000. The destruc- 
tion of property—still continuing— 
leaves the Free State responsible 
for reparations amounting to $200, 
000,000.” 

And all this in the face of Catho- 
lic Cardinal Logue and all the rest 
of the hierarchy in Ireland, who 
have with one voice condemned the 
disorders and declared them deadly 


JOHN BULL: 


“H’I HOPES SHE H’ISNn’T 
GOING TO RETURN MY CHRISTMAS 
GIFT” 

—Morris for George Matthew Adams Syndicate. 


weapons for mere 
boys, who now 
shoot at sight, 
blow up bridges, 
wreck trains, 
burn buildings, rob banks and scut- 
tle ships with all the patriotism 
which, according to Dr. Johnson, 
may at times become ‘the last refuge 
of a scoundrel.’ ” 

The great Emancipator, Abraham 
Lincoln, whose birthday will be cel- 
ebrated this month by lovers of 
liberty throughout the world, once 
warned his countrymen that “if 
danger ever reaches us it must 
spring up among us, it cannot come 
from abroad.” 

Here is a solemn warning for Ire- 
land—both friends and foes of the 
Free State. 
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ISOLATION—IMPOSSIBLE 


UNSCRAMBLING EUROPE 


conferences in Europe the one 
question that matters most is 
whether, in the words of Canning, 
the new world is to be summoned 
to balance the affairs of the old 
world. The United States has 
played a waiting game. That is the 
wisdom of every good man of busi- 
ness. But there are evidences that 
the time for conclusive action is 
rapidly approaching. In particular, 
the differences which have arisen 
between France and Great Britain 
do not leave this country uncon- 
cerned. 
Out of the confusion into which 
a succession of conferences has 
plunged Europe, the encouraging 
fact emerges that the nations are 
getting back to work. The United 
States expects better trade. In 
Britain, the unemployed have dis- 
turbed Parliament, but there are 
fewer of them. The revenue is well 
maintained and the government 
can renew loans at 314 per cent. 
France has to face financial difficul- 
ties, but none the less she is pros- 
perous. Her 63,000 of unemployed 
a year ago are all at work. Germany 
is hard hit by events, but she is still 
hard at work. A year ago there was 
a total of 400,000 idle workers, but 
to-day she has about a tenth of this 
number unemployed. German fac- 
tories are busy with a big demand 
for goods which outruns the supply. 
Speculation is rampant throughout 
the country and the big cities sup- 
port a riotous night life in which is 
flaunted every type of luxury. And 
Russia is emerging from commu- 
nism into what her leaders are 
pleased to call state capitalism. The 
troubles of Europe are strictly po- 
litical, and in all quarters there is 
a hope that somehow the United 
States may help to solve them. 
The constitution under which we 
live was framed for our own needs 


A con: the crises and bewildering 


and not for an active diplomacy 
abroad; and neither Congress nor 
the President can act, except by 
consent of the other. But both Con- 
gress and President are responsive 
to public opinion and public opinion 
is now thoroughly aroused. The 
reverses suffered by the Republi- 
cans in the November elections 
show that Americans are restive 
under a paralysis which leaves 
them mere spectators of history in 
the making. 


Isolation—Impossible! 

ON paper it is arguable that the 

United States, with a territory 
reaching from ocean to ocean and 
from the tropics to Alaska, might be 
self - contained as China, feeding, 
clothing and educating herself, and 
neither helping nor seeking help 
from others. But for a hundred years 
Lancashire has been the chief mar- 
ket for southern cotton, and a sur- 
plus of grain and meat, produced in 
the Middle West, is always shipped 
abroad. In the main, these exports 
are consumed by Europe. If Europe 
is ruined and this foreign trade is cut 
off, prices in the Middle West will 
fall and the farmers will suffer. In 
the politics both of the United States 
and of Canada, the discontent of 
the farmer is to-day a big factor. 
The farmer sees the elaborate life 
of the cities and demands his share 
of that glittering heritage. Sweep- 
ing out the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives from Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and other Canadian provinces, the 
farmer has established his own 
“progressive” executive. In the 
Dakotas and other States, he has 
organized either a farmers’ bloc or 
a Non-Partisan League. Hitherto, 
the view of the farmer has been, 
“To Hades with Europe and her 
quarrels.” But to send your best 
customers to Hades is a different 
proposition. 
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Diplomacy and Business. 

FEW years ago when we re- 

ferred to American diplomacy, 
we spoke of it in derision as “dollar 
diplomacy” because it was thought 
that the foreign representatives of 
our State Department were taking 
some interest in industry and com- 
merce. To-day, it would be hard to 
imagine how diplomacy could be 
separated from business. If the 
troubled affairs of Europe are to be 
put in order as the result of present 
negotiations, American participa- 
tion will be traceable to the agri- 
cultural interests of the country 
and directly to the farmers of the 
Middle West. 

It is only a prosperous agricul- 
ture that can buy pianos, organs, 
phonographs, automobiles and fe- 
male finery. If the farmer is im- 
poverished, the manufacturer loses 
his nearest market. Eighteen 
months ago, the _ -International 
Chambers of Commerce met in 
London and discussed the trade of 
the world. And in the last few 
weeks these powerful bodies in the 
United States have thrown the 
whole weight of their influence on 
the side of a closer association with 
Europe. Over the tariff, sentiment 
has greatly changed. The industries 
of the United States are no longer 
infants which must be tenderly pro- 
tected from foreign competition. 
They have grown up to be giants 
and the dread of competition has 
been replaced by a desire for co- 
operation. Unless there are imports 
there cannot be exports. Such im- 
ports and such exports are insep- 
arable as Siamese twins. They pay 
for each other. 


How Europe Can Pay. 

[F the United States had never en- 

tered the war at all, these argu- 
ments would have held good. But 
she has been an actual belligerent 
in Europe. Her Treasury has lent 
to Europe a sum of 11 billion dol- 
lars, to which must be added enor- 
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mous commercial credits. In Ger- 
man marks alone, speculation has 
reached nearly a billion dollars and 
the losses have been a warning to 
the gamblers. Every banker knows 
that Europe cannot discharge her 
indebtedness to the United States, 
whether national or commercial, by 
merely shipping gold. Already New 
York has become the gold reserve 
of the world and in her vaults lies 
more bullion than she knows what to 
do with. It is only in goods and by 
services like insurance, shipping 
and entertainment of tourists, that 
Europe can meet her liabilities. 
Hence there has been a complete 
revolution in American opinion on 
matters like the tariff and the ship- 
ping subsidy where the aim was 
economic isolation. At first, this 
revolution was confined to eastern 
bankers, but with the nation-wide 
bankers’ conference held in New 
York last October, the rivalries be- 
tween East and West, which never 
had a basis in logic, broke down. 
The financial structure of the United 
States was revealed as one and in- 
divisible. As radio laughs at dis- 
tance, so the mere fact that Phila- 
delphia is a thousand miles nearer 
Boulogne than is Chicago means 
nothing when it comes to matching 
the franc against the dollar. 


The Idealists Aroused. 
WITH commerce thus alert, the 
latent idealism of the United 
States has also “waked anew.” The 
universities, the colleges, the schools 
and the churches never accepted the 
doctrine of an isolated America. 


Doubtless, the United States is 
strong in her ocean defences, but 
even the United States cannot dwell 
at ease on a planet which, else- 
where, is chaos. Over the placid 
politics of Washington, the flames 
of Smyrna threw a lurid glare and 
the organized missionary ardor of 
the United States clamors for action 
against the Turk. From Agra to 
Adrianople, Asia is watching the 
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BoRAH BREAKS LOOSE 


dissensions of Europe and 
waiting her chance. With 
the attitude of Secretary 
Hughes still to be pro- 
nounced, two other in- 
fluences have broken loose. 
The first is Wilsonian De- 
mocracy; the second is 
Senator Borah. Both these 
influences have _ become 
formidable. 


Enter Woodrow Wilson. 

OODROW WILSON has 

just celebrated his 
sixty-sixth birthday, and 
on his better health he has 
received the congratula- 
tions of the Senate He has 
resigned his law partner- 
ship with Bainbridge Col- 
by, his former Secretary 
of State, and rumor is busy 
over the question whether 
he intends to use his au- 
thority solely as a Democrat among 
Democrats, or more widely, among 
all Americans, whatever their pol- 
itics, who wish to see their country 
fill a certain vacant chair at Geneva. 
Without the United States, the 
League of Nations has been but a 
crippled affair, but it has survived. 
It is still practical politics. And 
what little it has accomplished has 
been wholly good. The Irish now 
know that the League is not and 
cannot be used to oppress their 
country; and the Free State, so far 
from attacking the League any fur- 
ther, wishes to join it. The Ger- 
man-Americans, with their heavy 
vote, realize that the League desires 
a fair deal for the Fatherland, and 
that the question for Germany is 
only whether she shall be admitted 
to the League as one of the great 
Powers or as a small nation! Even 
Jane Addams, who has been ad- 
dressing the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
which met at The Hague, limits 
her criticisms to the war mental- 
ity of the old world and supports 
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—Kirby in New York World. 


the League of Nations. To ad- 
vocate the League, Hamilton Holt 
has organized a Non-Partisan Com- 
mittee which is led by John H. 
Clarke, former Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. The Com- 
mittee includes many persons of 
great weight and distinction. The 
fact is that among thoughtful men 
everywhere there is the belief that 
the doctrine of “self-determination” 
for small nations has been carried 
quite too far. If the world is ever 
to enjoy peace, nations must learn 
to live as neighbors. This is the 
message constantly proceeding from 
the Protestant Churches of the 
United States and Britain. Not less 
emphatic are the utterances of au- 
thorities so diverse as the National 
Civic Federation and Pope Pius XI. 


Borah Breaks Loose. 
W HATEVER Senator Borah pro- 
poses is important because he 
has an uncanny habit of anticipating 
the judgment of the United States. 
It was he who led the onslaught 
against the Treaty of Versailles. It. 
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GOING IN 
-—Reid for Bell Syndicate. 


was he who demanded and obtained 
a conference at Washington over 
the crisis in the Far East. With 
Siberia and Shantung effectively 
evacuated by Japan and with naval 
competition between the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan 
much abated, no one can fairly deny 
that the Washington conference 
served a useful purpose. Senator 
Borah proposed a second such con- 
ference, to consider the finances of 
Europe and disarmament on land, 
with further disarmament at sea. 
His resolution to this effect was 
only withdrawn when he was as- 
sured on the floor of the Senate by 
Administration leaders that the 
President and Secretary Hughes 
were considering alternative action. 


“Le Discorde Cordiale” 

TO say that the United States 

must save Europe, is not enough. 
The real question is how Europe 
can be saved. Sir George Paish, an 
Englishman, still pleads for more 
money and undoubtedly money is 
needed. Last June, therefore, a 
Bankers’ Conference was held in 
Paris and attended by Pierpont 
Morgan. In December, Pierpont 
Morgan was again consulted. His 
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opinion represents the unanimous 
verdict of American banks and of 
British banks also. Unless the fig- 
ure for German Reparations be re- 
duced, it is impossible to furnish 
Germany with the international 
loan which would enable her to 
clear her finances. Without that 
loan, there is little hope of Germany 
ever paying any further consider- 
able sum in reparations. Both the 
French and the British have agreed 
to scale down the reparations from 
$32,000,000,000 to $12,500,000,000. 
But unfortunately, the French and 
the British cannot agree as to the 
terms on which the adjustment is 
to be made. Broadly, the two coun- 
tries differ on the question of en- 
forcing reparations. France would 
take immediate measures. Britain 
would only take such measures if, 
after a moratorium of four years, 
Germany still defaulted. Britain 
maintained that France’s produc- 
tive guarantees would cripple Ger- 
many to a point where no stabiliza- 
tion of the mark could be hoped for, 
and no payments of importance 


‘ could be secured for many years. 


France objected, very reasonably, 
that she must have better assurance 
of payment than the oft-broken 
word of Germany. 

This difference, as Bonar Law 
said, is a difference of principle too 
deep for argument. And on this is- 
sue the New Year’s conference at 
Paris broke up. Fortunately for the 
future of world peace it broke up 
most amicably. The two nations 
agreed to disagree in a most cordial 
manner. So striking was the spirit 
of friendliness displayed that the 
Paris press has rechristened the 
Entente Cordiale, “Le discorde cor- 
diale.” 

News of the split had led enemies 
of both countries in all parts of the 
world to jubilate over the end of 
the Entente, but such rejoicing, in 
addition to its bad taste, has proved 
decidedly premature. No diminu- 
tion of the Entente’s strong bond 
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has been effected. Though Britain 
stands aside, a neutral spectator to 
France’s proceedings in the Ruhr, 
she will profit equally with the other 
Allies from whatever reparations 
may accrue through this new 
method. She disapproves, but she 
has been overruled, and she awaits 
the result. 

If there is any change in the feel- 
ing between the two countries it is 
a change for the better. No longer 
is there the opposition of wills, the 
tension of unsettled purpose, the 
tug and pull of diverse view-points. 
For the moment the thing is settled, 
and—God speed the outcome! 

With the Ruhr question deter- 
mined in her favor, France can af- 
ford to show her pleasantest face. 
At Lausanne she will probably sup- 
port Britain loyally. Her press, 
which has kept up a viperish outcry 
against John Bull for months, will 
abate its clamor. 

At our distance from _ these 
troubled happenings it is exces- 
sively difficult to know which of the 
parties to this dispute is in the 
right. However, it is easy enough 
to sympathize with either 


The Rhine Frontier. 

BOUT the advice of Marshal 
Foch, with which Prime Minis- 
ter Poincaré has always been in 
personal sympathy, there is no se- 
cret. He and his friends have 
wished from the first to use Ger- 
many’s default as a reason for seiz- 
ing the Rhine frontier and holding 
it permanently for France. Veiled 
by diplomatic disguises, the annexa- 
tion would be none the less real, and, 
in the opinion both of the United 
States and of Great Britain, it 
would create a new Alsace-Lor- 
raine, so condemning Europe to an 
indefinite spell of prospective blood- 
shed. Failing the Rhine frontier, 
France asks for the valuable Ruhr 
Valley, for the German forests and 
for Allied control of German fi- 
nances, including customs. Her con- 
viction is that Germany must still 
be treated as an unrepentent foe 
and she has refused even to discuss 
the proposal by Dr. Cuno, the Ger- 
man Chancellor, for a peace com- 
pact over the Rhine boundary, to 
extend for thirty years and to be 
strengthened by international guar- 





view-point, separately 
stated, and especially with 
the view-point of France, 
although the “official” 
American attitude, as evi- 
denced by the prompt with- 
drawal of our troops from 
the Rhine, is one of grave 
disapproval. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s last 
words to Premier Poincaré 
have deep significance. The 
French statesman had ac- 
companied his English con- 
frére to the railway sta- 
tion, and the latter was 
leaning from the step of 
his compartment. 

“Monsieur,” said Bonar 
Law in French, “I hope 
with all my heart that you 
are right, but I sincerely 
doubt it.” 





TWO MORE MOTHS TRY IT 
—McCay in New York American. 
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antees. Such a treaty, resembling 
the Four-Power Pact in the Pacific, 
had been, in effect, suggested by 
President Harding. 

It was not even entertained by 
France for the very good reason 
that Germany was not living up to 
her existing agreements. And as 
for her peaceful intentions, France 
asked why Germany should not take 
the necessary steps to qualify for 
admission to the League of Nations, 
which admission would make both 
nations signatories of a_ treaty 
which, among other things, would 
bind them to a policy of non-aggres- 
sion. 

Another reason why France sum- 
marily dismissed the Cuno peace 
proposal was that it was made so 
obviously to prejudice the world 
against France on the eve of the 
New Year’s conference of Premiers 
at Paris. It was to give Germany 
an opportunity to show how hard- 
hearted France is in repelling her 
advances, and expose France to the 
reproach of militarism. As a bid 
for praise from the world at large 
it was skilfully calculated, but its 
essential purposes would, as France 




















GERMANY: “ACH HIMMEL! I NEFER LIKED 
PUZZLES !” 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Syndicate. 
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pointed out, be far better accom- 
plished by adherence, on the part of 
Germany, to the League of Nations. 


The French Deficits. 

FROM: the standpoint of France 

herself, there is no particu- 
lar objection to punitive measures 
against Germany. It may be un- 
wise but France is strictly within 
her legal rights in deciding to take 
possession of the Ruhr. Such mea- 
sures, however, can hardly be ex- 
pected to bring France any con- 
siderable amount of money. To oc- 
cupy the Rhine, to seize mines and 
forests and collect those customs 
will need a large army and the re- 
turns in cash may not cover the 
cost. 

Whether or not France shall again 
prove herself right in reading the 
psychology of the Germans, she is at 
last committed to a determined effort 
to “shake down” the inflated indus- 
trialists of Germany. If she suc- 
ceeds in collecting substantial rep- 
arations, it will give her the aid that 
she has been counting on to balance 
her budget, which is highly neces- 
sary if France is to avoid a collapse 
of her public finances. If she fails, 
France loses her one hope of receiv- 
ing at least something from Ger- 
many where the mark has been de- 
liberately depreciated. What France 
needs is not defense but solvency, 
not more territory but the best pos- 
sible financial bargain in the way of 
reparations. The whole world de- 
voutly hopes that the Ruhr expedi- 
tion will not prove, as Lloyd George 
insisted, “a veiled form of annexa- 
tion.” 

Everyone knows that the arma- 
ments of Germany to-day are a 
myth, and Albert Thomas, who was 
Minister of Munitions in France 
during the war and now presides 
over the International Labor Bu- 
reau of the League of Nations, has 
begged us to believe that the days 
of sabre-rattling in his country are 
over. 





How THE DEBT STANDS 


Stanley Baldwin’s Mission. 

[N order to unravel the financial 

tangle, a British mission is visit- 
ing Washington. It is headed by 
Stanley Baldwin, the recently ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, with whom will be Montagu 
Collet Norman, Governor of the 
Bank of England. Baldwin and 
Norman are both bankers rather 
than politicians, and the discussions 
with Secretary Hughes are certain 
to proceed along strictly business 
lines. 

As Mr. Norman said in an inter- 
view shortly after landing, repara- 
tions, debts, and other economic 
troubles of Europe have formed 
themselves into a vicious circle go- 
ing round and round -among the 
harassed nations of the old world. 
Sooner or later some method must 
be found for piercing that circle, 
and he hoped that means would be 
hit upon at Washington for accom- 
plishing that very thing. To settle 
the matter of funding the British 
debt to the United States would 
pierce the circle. It would be like 
knocking down one ninepin which 
would knock down others, and they, 
in turn, would carry over the rest. 

The British Commissioners, he 
added, are seeking the best terms 
that can be secured for England, 
and hoped to reach a program for 
funding which would give some re- 
lief from the terms set forth in ex- 
isting legislation, by which the debt 
cannot run longer than twenty-five 
years and must pay at least four 
and a quarter per cent interest. 

It is said to be within the power 
of Secretary of State Hughes to ex- 
ceed the instructions of the legisla- 
tion just mentioned, but whether he 
will feel that it is expedient politi- 
cally to stir up a storm in Congress 
by granting greatly improved terms 
to Britain, remains to be seen. On 
the other hand, Congress may de- 
cide hurriedly to unshackle the Debt 
Funding Commission. That will help 
immensely. 





EXCUSE ME 
BuT WHY 
NOT PAWN 








ADVICE FROM “SHYLOCK !” 
—Cargill in Kansas City Post. 
: How the Debt Stands. 
T the present time the United 
States owes no money anywhere 
and claims no reparations from 
Germany, save only the cost of 
American troops on the Rhine, for 
which a bill, amounting to $250,- 
000,000, has been formally sub- 
mitted. As a creditor, the United 
States considers that each of her 
debtors should be dealt with sepa- 
rately and that the debts are wholly 
distinct from reparations and from 
each other. Congress has laid it 
down by statute that all such debts 
should be repaid within 25 years 
and that interest should be charged 
at not less than 414 per cent. The 
President and Secretary Hughes, 
however, point out that greater lati- 
tude of negotiation than this must 
be allowed to the Financial Com- 
mission if the debts are to be duly 
funded. It will take longer than 25 
years to repay. and the rate of in- 
terest seems too high. 


Europe and Her Creditor. 
THE European view is that the 
debts and reparations are one 
problem which should be handled 
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IF HE HADN’T BEEN SO GREEDY! 
—Pease in Newark News. 


as a whole. Great Britain asks 
whether it is equitable that she 
should pay all she owes to the 
United States, while the other Al- 
lies and especially France pay noth- 
ing to her of what they owe. By 
the Balfour note, therefore, which 
still represents her real mind, Brit- 
ain has offered to surrender what- 
ever reparations are still due to her 
and to support a general cancella- 
tion of debts all around. To this, 
the United States, where it would 
be all loss and no gain, does not 
agree; and as an alternative, there- 
fore, Britain is willing to collect 
from Europe only the money which 
she pays to us. Stanley Baldwin 
is thus empowered to arrange terms 
in which Britain will discharge her 
liabilities, after which preliminary 
the question may arise whether, as 
joint creditors, Great Britain and 
the United States will together 
bring pressure to bear upon the 
rest of Europe, and especially on 
France and Italy. As an instalment, 
Britain claims that she is entitled 
to $450,000,000 in gold, deposited 
with her by the Bank of France, as 


security for French obligations. 
This gold has already been paid the 
United States and is thus no longer 
in London. 


The Turk Smiles. 

Wit Christendom thus divided, 

the Turk, broken in war, be- 
comes insolent in negotiation. For 
nearly two months a Conference on 
the Near East has been prolonged 
at Lausanne. Foreseeing that in 
January, Britain and France would 
be at loggerheads over German 
reparations, the Turks have del ber- 
ately kept the discussions going, so 
straining to the utmost the patience 
of Lord Curzon, who on the main 
issues has been supported by the 
American Ambassador from Rome, 
Richard Washburn Child. 

The demands of the Turk have 
passed the bounds of reason. At one 
stage or another of the Conference 
he has insisted that Egypt shall be 
handed over to him, that the Irish 
Republicans shall be “heard,” that 
the Dardanelles shall be closed and 
fortified, that all non-Moslems—in- 
cluding most of the inhabitants in 
Constantinople—shall leave Turkey 
or be massacred, that the Patriarch 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
Meletios IV., be driven out of that 
city, that England surrender the oil 
fields of Mosul and that the capitu- 
lations or guarantees of life and 
liberty for western merchants and 
residents be abolished. 

As we go to press concessions are 
still being made to Angora by the 
Allies. No guarantees for minori- 
ties other than those exacted from 
the Central Empires, and no Arme- 
nian “homeland,” are to be required 
of the Turk. The Greek Patriarch 
in Constantinople is to be shorn of 
all temporal power, and as a reward 
for permitting 200,000 Greeks to 
remain in Constantinople, a million 
more Greeks in Asia Minor are to 
be dispossessed. All these conces- 
sions may or may not safeguard 
Mosul for Britain. 





DISARMAMENT 


Russian Pressure. 

OT that Turkey is, by these 

- tactics, achieving her indepen- 
dence. From Lausanne, we read of 
Turkish ladies in Paris dresses, and 
great play is made of the fact that 
Halide Edib, a woman trained at 
Robert College, Constantinople, is 
Minister of Education at Angora. 
Beneath this veneer of civilization, 
however, lies the tragic fate of 
Christian women in Turkish harems 
whose liberation is refused by Ke- 
mal, to say nothing of 150 women 
of the former Sultan, who are ad- 
vertised for disposal like cattle. The 
Turk is unchanged. He slaughters, 
outrages, bullies, plunders and, 
when resisted, cringes and fawns. 
-He is still.as much as ever-a wretch- 
ed pawn in the international game. 
He knows not whether to be more 
afraid of the Russian army on the 
Caucasus or the British navy in the 
Sea of Marmora. The Russians or- 
der the Turk to close the Dardanelles 


against the British, while the Brit- 
ish order him to keep the Darda- 
nelles open in order that they may 
be.able, if necessary, to prevent Rus- 
sia advancing on India. 


Russia in Resurrection. 

OR the Russian Revolution is at 
an end. The Bolsheviki survive, 
but Bolshevism is superseded, and 
the day is rapidly.approaching when 
the Communists will form the oppo- 
sition. A correspondent says clev- 
erly that Lenin is still Robespierre, 
but with Napoleon added. At the 
All- Russian Soviet Congress last 
month, fourteen Republics, includ- 
ing Far Eastern Republic of Chita, 
evacuated by Japan, were formally 
joined to the sovereignty exercized 
at Moscow, and two more additions 
are promised. From the title of the 
confederation, the word “Russia” 
has’ been dropped, and the new 
power is styled “The Union Soviet 
of Socialist Republics,” which in- 
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vites an indefinite extension, say in 
Persia or Turkey. The delegates 
were told frankly that, in one year, 
Russia’s industrial assets had dwin- 
dled by 40 per cent. and that, with- 
out gold, there could not be a gold 
standard. Hence, doubtless, the sen- 
sational advertisement of the Crown 
Jewels of the Romanoffs, still held 
by the Bolsheviki, and Trotzky’s 
frank demand for a suspension of 
trade-union rules, or in other words, 
the open shop. Having secured a 
commercial treaty with Germany, 
Russia is negotiating with Italy a 
similar agreement, which would in- 
clude important concessions in the 
Ukraine. The Soviet finances are, 
of course, indescribable. No budget 
can be attempted and the figures 
run to quadrillions. 


Disarmament. 

THROUGHOUT the world there 

are signs that the time is ripe 
for disarmament. Frequent confer- 
ences are held which only fail be- 
cause statesmen surrender to some 
petty point of personal pride or prej- 
udice. At Washington, the Central 
American Republics have been con- 
sidering on agreement of peace. The 
“A. B: C.” of South America, that 
is, the Argentine, Brazil and Chile, 
have also to discuss a limitation of 
armaments. At Moscow, Russia, 
Poland and other eastern European 
Powers have conferred over the 
same subject, while in France the 
persistent refusal to ratify the 
Naval Treaty, signed last year at 
Washington, is at least deplored 
even by Prime Minister Poincaré 
himself. If France ratifies, so will 
Italy, and the treaty, which is at 
present only a gentleman’s agree- 
ment between the United States, 
Britain and Japan, will become 
binding on all five powers. The fact 
that statesmen have to face is that 
the whole world is now weary of 
war and tired of taxes. 
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Listening In 


“T am waltzing with Mlle. Cecile Sorel 
and I enormously prefer that to being in- 
terviewed. I have spent half my life being 
the most disagreeable man in the world; 
but now, I assure you, I have become de- 
lightful and charming.”—Georges Clemen- 
ceau, on shipboard, returning from the 
United States to France. 


“Things do not happen in this world— 
they are brought about.”—Will H. Hays, 
President Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America. 


“Many Congressmen and some Senators 
are cttraced. to the position by the salary. 
In many cases these men never earned as 
much before in their lives. In my judg- 
ment the salary 


“It has been my privilege this week to 
get a job for the 100th graduate of Sing 
Sing during the twenty years I have been 
a rector. Of the whole hundred only four 
have failed to make good.”—Rev. Dr. 
Ernest M. Stires, rector of St. Thomas’s 
Episcopal Church in New York. 


“The hand of death is reaching for the 
black man. Its reach is slow, but unless 
he changes his ways the hand of death 
will grab him as it has the Indian.”— 
William Allen White, famous Kansas edi- 
tor and author. 


“Personal liberty ends where public in- 
jury begins.”—Sherman Rogers, indus- 
trialist, advocating 





should be divided 
by five or multi- 
plied by five. If 
divided by five, it 
would not be. an in- 
ducement to many 
who are there to- 
day. If multiplied 
by five, it would be 
worth while and 
more good men 
would go into poli- are 
tics.”,—General T. aimee 
Coleman du Pont. 





3 NCE in a foreign city I happened 
to pick up a penny in the street. 
It was one of those that bear Lincoln’s 
head. . . . Nothing could have been 
more beautiful and significant than 
that Lincoln’s noble head should have 
been engraved on our smallest coin, a 
token of our universal daily need in 
hands that humbly break the bread 
their toil has earned.”—Brand Whit- 
former American Minister to 


prohibition enforce- 
ment. 


“If the desire for 
profit were more 
widely spread than 
it is, the compara- 
tively small num- 
ber who are en- 
gaged in manipu- 
lating affairs for 
profit would not 
have the easy time 








“A man shouldn’t set himself up as a 
target by entering public life if he doesn’t 
want to be hit.”—James Couzens, U. S. 
Senator from Michigan. 


“Of the four social poisons—alcohol, to- 
bacco, tea and coffee—the least harmful 
is tobacco.”—Sir James Cantlie, eminent 
British hygienist. 


“Beasts and birds of prey, serpents, 
sharks, spiders and the legions of preda- 
cious insects all lead solitary lives, where- 
as the herbivores, rodents, granivorous and 
frugivorous birds and plant-eating snails 
and insects are more or less gregarious. 
Man is himself quite unable to develop 
populous societies without becoming in- 
creasingly vegetarian. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the sparse communities of the 
meat-eating Esquimaux with the teeming 
populations of the vegetarian Hindoos.”— 
Prof. W. M. Wheeler, Harvard University. 


they now have: it 
wouldn’t be such a 
monopoly.”—John Dewey, pedagogue and 
philosopher. 


“Religion is betting your life there is a 
God.”—Bishop Luther B. Wilson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


“Success in the production of musical 
comedy is mostly a matter of luck. If any- 
one knew how accurately to analyze a 
success, there would be no more failures.” 
—Charles B. Dillingham, theatrical pro- 
ducer. 


“New York’s attitude toward royalty is 
adorable. The people accept royalty as 
one of them and royalty is correspondingly 
grateful.”—Lady Patricia Ramsey (Prin- 
cess Pat of Connaught). 


“There was a time when this was the 
land of the free. Now it is the region of 
the regulated.”—U. S. Senator George 
Higgins Moses, of New Hampshire. 





LISTENING IN 


“Far from being a storm center, Porto 
Rico is tranquil as the prairies of western 
Kansas. Ninety per cent. of the natives 
are for the government and loyal to Old 
Glory.”—E. Mont Riley, Governor of Porto 
Rico. 


“We hope soon to be able to forcast for 
a month ahead. In a general way we can 
do it now, but we do not make it a prac- 
tice because it is too uncertain as yet. We 
are 90 per cent. sure of the weather for 
a week ahead, and virtually certain for 
forty-eight hours.”—Prof. Charles F. 
Marvin, chief of the U.S. Weather Bureau. 


“During the last thirty-five years more 
good dramas have been written in the 
English language than in any preceding 
thirty-five years since the death of Shake- 
speare,” — Profes- 
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“Taking Newberry’s place is Jim Cou- 
zens— you all know Jim. Jim started 
in with Mr. Ford—I don’t know the exact 
amount, perhaps $500—and took out 
$30,000,000, and sued Ford and claimed 
he was not running his business right. 
Boy, that’s my idea of a pessimist! If 
he thinks Ford ain’t running his business 
right, wait until he gets into that Senate 
and sees what those birds do with the 
United States business in there, and he 
will live to see the day when he will give 
Ford credit yet.”—Will Rogers, cowboy 
comedian, addressing the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 


“While debts increase and taxes mount 
higher and higher and human misery 
spreads, governments pile up burdens in 
the way of armaments. While the people 
of Europe are praying for peace, their 

governments are 





sor ihiam Lyon 
Phelps, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


“TI believe in 
sweating the ma- 
chine and not the 
man. I would like 
to-make the men’s 
work easier and 
the machine’s work 
harder. If a ma- 
chine wears out in 


misunderstanding. 


of France. 





**I) ETWEEN nations as between indi- 

viduals, what is most to be 
dreaded is the silence which engenders 
Would that it were 
possible for the conscience of all na- 
tions to be made of a metal so pure and 
enduring that history would write upon 
them the imperishable record of true, 
mutually beneficial and eternal friend- 
ships.”’——Réné Viviani, former Premier 


preparing for 
war.” —Wibliam 
Edgar Borah, U.S. 
Senator from 
Idaho. 


“We meet to set- 
tle the largest sin- 
gle financial trans- 
action, I believe, 
between two 
friendly nations, in 
the history of the 








half the present 

normal time the world is richer, for 
a new machine has to be made to re- 
plage it, and that means more work for 
the workman and more pay for his work, 
a new machine sold for more money for 
the manufacturer, which becomes more 
dividends for the stockholders. But if a 
man wears out in half the time the world 
is poorer, and that needs no demonstra- 
tion. I advocate a factory open for twelve 
hours, working in two shifts of six hours 
each.”—Lord Leverhulme, British manu- 
facturer. 


“People like to read of crime and crimi- 


nals. Our own place in society and our 
respect for the law restrain us from do- 
ing criminal things, but we have come 
down through history with the instincts 
of criminals. Tragedy is the form of art 
which holds us longest and stirs us most 
deeply, and tragedy is rooted in crime.”— 
Arthur Stringer, novelist. 


world. We are here 
to arrange the.-terms of the payment of 
the British debt to the United States. 

“Had it been possible to find in the 
world a nugget of gold worth $4,000,000,- 
000 we would have spared no sacrifice to 
secure it, and we would~have brought it 
with us: ..-. 

“This debt is not a debt for dollars sent 
to Europe. The money was all expended 
here, most of it for cotton, wheat, food 
products and munitions of war. Every 
cent used for the purchase of these goods _ 
was spent in America; American labor 
received the wages, American capitalists 
the profits, the United States Treasury the 
taxation imposed upon these profits.”— 
Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer. 


“T am old; I am tired; and I want very 
much to go to bed.”—Georges Clemen- 
ceau’s opening sentence in his last speech 
in America. 
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INTRODUCING THE YOUNGEST JUSTICE 
OF THE U. S. SUPREME COURT 


HE way from a log cabin on a 

Minnesota farm to the Federal 

Supreme Court bench in Wash- 
ington is reckoned by Pierce Butler, 
newly appointed Associate Justice of 
that august tribunal, to be even longer 
than the way from Tipperary to Leices- 
ter Square. It has been lined with 
obstacles, not the least formidable of 
which was the hesitancy of Congress to 
confirm his appointment by President 
Harding to fill the place vacated by 
Associate Justice Day. Taking the 
President to task for making the ap- 
pointment, the New Republic voices the 
radical fault-finders in characterizing 
it as “a piece of crass stupidity, be- 
cause he is the kind of man who would 
assuredly use a warped or doubtful in- 
terpretation of a phrase in the Consti- 
tution to prevent needed experiments 
in economics and government. The tes- 
timony against him in this respect is 
conclusive. As Regent of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota he behaved during 
and after the -war in the manner of a 
blind and bumptious bigot. He had 
none of the tolerance, none of the good 
humor and worldly wisdom, none of 
the mere gentlemanly decency which 
would prevent him from treating learn- 
ed men, whose only offence was the 
expression of opinions different from 
his own, as suspects and traitors.” 

On the other hand, the appointment 
is generally commended by the Repub- 
lican as well as Democratic press, de- 
spite the fact that this newest and 
youngest Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court is a Democrat and a 
Catholic of Irish lineage. 

In the matter of overcoming obsta- 
cles, the Butler jaw, known and re- 
spected in trial courts through the 
United States and Canada, has been a 
conspicuous factor. It is an interesting 
study in the relationship between a 
man’s face and his career to watch 
the development of that Butler chin 





through the succession of photographs 
in possession of the family. One shows 
him about the time he went to St. 
Paul to study law in a law office after 
being graduated from Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., in 1887. He was 
twenty-one years old then, a typical 
country lad, raw-boned, awkwardly 
strong, with frank eyes and sandy, 
wiry hair. His feet were not included 
in the photographer’s portrayal, but 
one, looking at his face, irresistibly im- 
agines them picking themselves from 
the ground, deliberately, with an up- 
ward heave, to clear, soft earth in fur- 
rows. 

The jaw was growing and settling. 

A photograph that hangs in the office 
of the County Attorney in the Court 
House in St. Paul shows Butler as he 
looked when he was the incumbent of 
that office. He was County Attorney 
from 1893 to 1896, from the age of 
twenty-seven to the age of thirty. The 
uncouth farmer-boy-iook was disappear- 
ing; but not the jaw. It had become 
an institution—a distinct part of the 
County Attorney who had one of the 
greatest records for convictions ever 
made in Ramsey County, yet who knows 
of only two men he sent to jail that 
carried with them any animosity toward 
him. 

A glance at a present-day photograph 
of Mr. Butler shows the chin a finished 
product. It, and the lips above, are the 
outward sign of an indomitable will 
and capacity for work that have made 
him a master of law. Opposing coun- 
sel know there is trouble ahead when 
the Butler jaw closes like the under- 
neath of a grab-bucket. 

Justice Butler is 6 feet 11% inches tall 
and weighs 220 pounds. He has eyes 


that can twinkle one moment and bore 
holes through a subterfuge the next. 
His interest in human nature, resulting 
in a broad understanding and sym- 
pathy, makes him particularly effective 

















in the handling of juries. He is de- 
scribed as being impressive without 
effort, as being at times exceedingly 
gracious, and as having the faculty of 
being stern and thunderous on occasion 
without necessarily creating enemies. 

That the boy was father to the man 
is revealed by an experience he had as 
a country school teacher in his teens. 
In those days baiting teachers was a 
favorite sport with red-blooded country 
boys. The previous teacher had been 
driven away by this simple method. 

When young Butler took command he 
found, among the twenty-five or thirty 
pupils, one who was the inevitable bully. 
He was called Herman, the adopted son 
of a neighboring farmer. To make mat- 
ters more complicated for Butler, the 
foster-father was one of the trustees of 
the school. Herman was four years 
older than Butler and equally long in 
the shank. 

The first day of the new régime was 
selected by the bully to show who was 
boss in that red school building. 

“Come up here to the front row,” 
said Butler, when Herman’s deviltry 
had passed the point where it could not 
be overlooked. 

By way of answer, Herman laid tight 
hold of his desk in the rear of the room. 

Butler walked up to him and yanked 
him away from the desk, which was 
splintered in the scuffle, and dragged 
him to a seat in front of the rostrum. 
The wind was knocked out of Herman 
and his nose was bleeding. Butler 
pumped a pail of water, wiped him off 
and went on with the class. 

There was no further trouble until 
school had been dismissed. Herman’s 
foster-father and trustee had driven 
over in the wagon to pick up his vari- 
ous children, and was told what had 
happened and shown the blood on the 
shirt. The father advanced into the 
building. Butler was leaning over the 
stove whittling shavings from a lath 
for the next morning’s fire. As the 
trustee came up the aisle the new 
' teacher met him half way. 

“You can fire me to-morrow if you 
want to,” the sixteen-year-old boy said 


COWING A BULLY 
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to the trustee, “but you get out of my 
school building to-day.” 

The trustee got out, and sought the 
other trustees with his grievance. When 
they heard the story they stroked their 
whiskers and said: 

“Pat Butler’s boy? We've been hav- 
ing enough trouble with that school, 
and it appears like he’s the fellow can 
run it. Let’s let him stay there.” 

The new Associate Justice appears to 
be in no sense a politician. In fact, 
through his close friendship with lead- 
ing Republicans it has been at times 
doubtful whether he was in the strictest 
sense a Democrat. He has won distinc- 
tion entirely through his prominence in 
legal battles. 

“Tt is,” said an acquaintance recently, 
“because of Butler’s wide experience in 
all branches of the law that he is so 
well fitted for a place on the Supreme 
Bench. The man who has handled only 
cases dealing with one branch of the 
law is incapable of settling the diversi- 
fied questions which come before the 
Supreme Court with the same judgment 
as a man accustomed to a wider range 
of cases.” 

It was in his capacity as Regent of 
the University of Minnesota that Pierce 
Butler tried to induce Woodrow Wilson 
to become President of that institution. 
And they were again thrown together 
in the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
arbitration, which occupied much of the 
time of the former President just after 
he quit the White House. Chief Justice 
Taft was also associated with Mr. But- 
ler in this work. 

The rearing of a large family and 
the steady adherence to his law practice 
has left Pierce Butler little time for 
sports and hobbies. It is not known 
that he has either. And he is not a 
clubman, although popular with a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances. As 
a raconteur he shines. His affability, 
as well as his talent as a public speaker, 
makes him much in demand at func- 
tions of an official and semi-official na- 
ture. 

In 1891 Mr. Butler married Miss An- 
nie Cronin, of St. Paul. Their family 
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of eight are all living except one girl, 
Mary, who died in service during the 
war. She was a member of the army 
nursing corps, and her death was a 
heavy blow to her parents, who also 
sent four sons to the war. The oldest 
boy, Pierce Jr., aged 20, and Francis, 


aged 22, are in their father’s law firm. 
Two other sons are in business ‘in 
the West. Margaret, the eldest living 
daughter, is studying law at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. And the two 
youngest children, twins of 17, are still 
in school. 





HIS EXCELLENCY 


THE GOVERNOR- 


GENERAL OF THE IRISH FREE STATE 


sassins and republicans have 
spared him—rules South Ireland 
to-day. 

A white-haired man of sixty-eight 
years is His Excellency Tim Healy, a 
squat, rotund figure with square shoul- 
ders, a bull neck, and well-fleshed Na- 
poleonic hands, which have the Napole- 
onic habit of clasping themselves behind 
his back when he is speaking. The 
hands should be pictured, however, as 
holding a threatening blackthorn shille- 
lagh of wit, sarcasm and irony, ready 
for use at all times upon friend or foe. 

Healy hails from a quarter of the 
globe where men who are slaughtered 
by swords or bullets live forever, but 
where men slaughtered by ridicule stay 
dead! His tongue is celebrated for its 
butcheries. If he has refrained at times 
from using his teeth it was because a 
blow from that tongue draws blood. 

It was in 1880 that Healy first went 
to Parliament as member for Wexford. 
He was twenty-five then. He remained 
for thirty-eight years, or until 1918. 

He has been described as the fear 
and the fascination of that august body, 
breaking all its rules and fighting every- 
one, his own party’s leaders included. 
He overthrew Parnell, quarrelled with 
Justin McCarthy, and broke successive- 
ly with John Dillon, John E. Redmond 
and William O’Brien. 

“Wherever he saw a head he hit it.” 

It was Timothy Michael Healy who 
referred to Mrs. Kitty O’Shea, the wo- 
man for whom Parnell sacrificed his 
career, as an “English prostitute,” and 
was knocked down by Parnell’s nephew 


"T sesciaa Michael Healy—if as- 


and horsewhipped as he lay on the 
ground. At his public meetings in Ire- 
land Healy’s silk hats were always 
knocked off, and free-for-all fights 
invariably followed his inflammatory 
speeches. 

Such is the manner of man who has 
become the first Governor-General of 
the Irish Free State—no coward at any 
rate. 

Governor-General is a grand new 
name for him. Other names he has 
had aplenty, such as rebel and traitor, 
and hard, blackguardly names the like 
of those. Time was when they called 
him “the scourge of England,” “the pet 
of Ireland,” “the Great Vituperator,” 
“the Professional Irreconcilable” and 
“the Ishmael of Irish Politics.” 

Tim Healy has been dearly loved and 
deeply hated. 

And now he is His Excellency the 
Governor-General, personal representa- 
tive of His Britannic Majesty, King 
George V. 

As they say in Ireland, “Shure, won- 
ders will never cease!” 

The King sent Healy his commission 
by telegraph. Tim did not kiss the 
royal hand. Healyites declare, with a 
wink, that His Prudent Majesty may 
have feared being bitten. 

Yet there is fighting Tim Healy, safe- 
ly moved into the Viceregal Palace and 
fairly wallowing in grandeur, while a 
committee of the Free State Senate 
labors to make peace between the war- 
ring factions of fratricidal Ireland, and 
while the Free State Parliament appro- 
priates—though not without grumbling 
and reluctance—$120,000 for the an- 
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WHEN HEALY SUPPLIED THE VINEGAR 


nual support and maintenance of the 
Governor-General’s establishment. 

In 1855 Tim Healy first saw the 
blessed light of day in a cottage on the 
southwestern coast of Ireland, where 
his father was guardian of the Bantry 
poorhouse. At the Christian Brothers’ 
School he learned his A B C’s, and by 
the time he was fourteen he had learned 
something in addition, something that 
was to prove of great value to him, and 
which he studied out all by himself from 
a book—how to write shorthand. 

Before he had turned seventeen he 
had left Ireland, to earn his living in a 
railway office in Newcastle, England. 
At twenty-two he moved on to London, 
and became shorthand reporter of the 
doings of Parliament for his uncle’s 
Dublin newspaper, The Nation. 

Meanwhile he was studying law. 

A year or two later he became Par- 
nell’s secretary, and the following year, 
1880, he was elected a member of Par- 
liament by the voters of County Wex- 
ford, Ireland. He continued his legal 
studies, however, and his journalism. 

“In those early days,” writes Seumas 
MacManus, in the New York Times, 
“the marvelously readable and brilliant 
United Ireland, the weekly official organ 
of the party, was almost entirely the 
output of the pens of O’Brien and 
Healy, dashed off in breathless inter- 
vals—often in the middle of the night— 
between strenuous Parliamentary or 
public tasks. In their little office in 
which the two of them were at work 
one night, Healy told a visitor: ‘Here 
O’Brien and I concoct our United Ire- 
land salad—O’Brien supplies the oil 
and I put in the vinegar.’ ” 

They became experts, these two, in 
the gentle art of obstructing legisla- 
tion. Their methods were an earlier 
version of what in America has come 
to be known as filibustering. They read 
entire blue books to the dazed and suf- 
fering House of Commons, or talked for 
hours on end about the woes of Ireland. 

The most remarkable obstructive pro- 
ceedings in which the present Governor- 
General of Ireland took part, says the 
Times biographer, was the famous rec- 


THE SIAMESE TWINS—WILL A SEPARATION 
KILL ONE OR BOTH? 
—Kansas City Journal, 


ord sitting of the British House of 
Commons in January-February, 1881— 
the longest sitting that the British 
Parliament had in all its career. Glad- 
stone and his henchman, Buckshot 
Forster (then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land), were determined to rush through 
their Coercion Bill, called “The Protec- 
tion of Person and Property Bill’—the 
notorious act under which hundreds of 
Nationalists all over Ireland were ar- 
rested as “suspects” and without trial 
cast into prison, and there held during 
the pleasure of the British Government. 
When the sitting began on Monday, 
January 31, Gladstone announced that 
the House would not adjourn until the 
bill had been read the first time. Then 
Tim Healy and his fellow operators 
threw off their coats, rolled up their 
sleeves, so to speak, and pitched in. 


“Parnell and Healy’s speeches . . . kept 
the Parliament in continuous session from 
Monday morning until Wednesday—with- 
out the preliminary motion for leave to 
bring in the bill being put.... On 
Wednesday, after long consultation be- 
tween the heads of the various British 
parties and the Speaker, the latter con- 
sented to break with sacred tradition, 
revolutionize Parliamentary procedure, 
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and of his own accord arbitrarily close 
the debate. . . . Immediately after, by an 
act of Parliament a new system of closure 
was instituted for the purpose of frus- 
trating the Irish obstructionists. 

“One of Healy’s last mix-ups in the 
British House of Commons was in the 
brawl that occurred when the House was 
in committee on Home Rule in 1893. 
Chamberlain in his speech had named 
Gladstone ‘Herod’—T. P. O’Connor caused 
an uproar by flinging ‘Judas’ across the 
floor at Chamberlain—an English wor- 
shipper of Gladstone, a Liberal named 
Logan, to show his contempt for the 
Unionists, strode across the floor and sat 
him down in Balfour’s just vacated seat— 
Wyndham and Fisher tackled Logan— 
Tim Healy sprang across the floor to take 
on all the rest of the Conservative benches 
—poor Colonel Sanderson, his martial 
spirit aroused by sniffing the battle in the 
air, glanced about him for something to 
do, and seeing a Nationalist, Michael 
Austen, near him, knocked that innocent 
individual down—then Crean, his Tip- 
perary dander being up, very neatly laid 
out Sanderson alongside his victim—and 
in a jiffy the whole assembly of ‘First 
Gentlemen in Europe,’ was engaged in 
one of the most interesting mix-ups that 
has been seen in a century. An Irish 
journalist the next day recorded that 
when the fray was finished and the 
House had emptied, the battlefield ‘was 
strewn with scarfpins and artificial teeth.’ 

“Tim Healy, several times shouldered 
out of the party of which he was at once 
the pride and the bane, a party which he 
couldn’t lead and wouldn’t follow, re- 
mained a free lance in the House of 
Commons for some time, tilting at plea- 
sure against Conservatives, Liberals, Red- 
monites—and ever the fear and delight 
of the House. The terrace and smoking 
room quickly emptied and the House as 
quickly filled whenever the word flew 
round, ‘Healy’s up!’ He fascinated his 
victims just as the snake is said to do. 
Men listened to him with a fearful de- 
light, no one knowing where the lightning 
was next going to strike. He distributed 
his dagger thrusts with nonchalant im- 
partiality—and in his later Parliamentary 
years his one rule of debate seemed to 
be, Wherever you see a head, hit it. 

“He finally quitted Parliament and re- 
sumed his practice of the law—the most 
brilliant pleader and most formidable 
cress-examiner in Ireland.” 


P. W. Wilson, a former member of 
the British Parliament, who knew 
Healy personally, declares that he can- 
not escape his share of responsibility 
for the failure of previous attempts at 
Home Rule. Of Healy’s relations with 
Lloyd George, Wilson writes: 


“At the National Liberal Club they 
have put Lloyd George’s portrait in the 
cellar, and I doubt whether Healy’s was 
even hung. Yet there was many a night, 
now long ago, when Lloyd George might 
be seen there with Tim and ‘Tay Pay’ 
O’Connor, the three of them sitting grimly 
around a little table in the smoking-room 
and gossiping far into the early hours of 
the morning. . . . When the lights went 
out they would forage for matches and 
strike them one by one, as anecdote suc- 
ceeded anecdote. Box after box would 
be consumed until, as a finale, the last 
relics of fuel would be piled on the table 
and the séance would end with a bonfire, 
flickering in the shadows. Only in the 
ultimate dark would these restless spirits 
separate for sleep. 

“T regard him as my-own boy,’ he 
said once of Lloyd George, adding in an 
outburst of backbiting affection: ‘I have 
never known a Minister show so much 
of what I may call handiness.’ 

“Why Tim disagreed with his friends 
is a secret best known to himself. Obvi- 
ously there was a touch of what may be 
called emerald-eyed jealousy. But the 
real trouble lay deeper. In his serious 
mood Tim was the leader of the Clerical 
Nationalists against the liberal National- 
ae 

“T remember well the great occasion 
when Tim laid bare his innermost soul. 
The topic was education. The House was 
packed and excited. For twenty minutes 
Tim bristled with pointed thrusts. Then 
suddenly his voice broke. .. . 

“‘T cannot spell. I cannot parse an 
English sentence. I cannot do the rule of 
three. I am supposed to know a little 
law—but that’ — sardonically — ‘that, I 
think, is a mistake. But’—here the voice 
rasped out, tense and hoarse—‘if there is 
one thing which I and mine have got a 
grip of, it is the belief in the infinite 
Christ to come’—at which he sat back, set 
his hat on his forehead, and glared at the 
House of Commons, which, electrified and 
dumfounded, knew net whether to cheer 
or be silent. ... 
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. The 


“So Healy ascends his throne. . . 
juestion now is whether the critic can 


construct. Can the life-long ironist at 
length conciliate? Can the firebrand of 
former days quench the fire he helped to 
kindle? Disrobed of habitual cynicism, 
will the innermost saint disclose the prac- 
tical statesman? ... 

“Tt is suggested that the man of many 
asperities may have mellowed. The Healy 
of private life, so charming, so gentle, so 
human, may have defeated the buccaneer 
of controversy. The keen rapier may be 
sheathed in an official seabbard. And gold 
lac@® . «- 


COUZENS AND FORD 


may ceremonialize the Ishmael-. 
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ite and gild the shamrock in him to an 
evening glory.” 


Tim Healy is, at any rate, no creature 
of England. His appointment must 
have conciliated many who have been 
inclined to regard the Irish Free State 
Government as the English Free State 
Government. And, when all is said and 
done, the prime qualification for hold- 
ing down the job of Governor-General 
Tim: Healy possesses superabundantly ; 
and that qualification is expressed in 
one word—courage! 





THE RISE OF A NEWS BUTCHER TOA 
UNITED STATES SENATORSHIP 


the United States Senate more 

auspiciously than has the suc- 
cessor to Truman H. Newberry, Senator 
James Couzens, former mayor of De- 
troit and former partner of Henry Ford, 
and yet there is what is described, in 
the Outlook, as a millstone of thirty 
odd million dollars around his neck. 
The thirty odd millions represent the 
fortune Couzens amassed as treasurer 
and general manager of the Ford Mo- 


N O man could begin his career in 


tor Company from which he retired in 


1915. : 

His appointment to the upper house 
at Washington has given publicity to 
the fact that Senator Couzens shares 
with Thomas A. Edison the distinction 
of having once been a “news butcher,” 
selling “peanuts, candy, cigars, cigarets 
and all the latest magazines” on a back- 
woods railroad in Michigan. By a curi- 
ous coincidence it was the identical 
road on which Edison had worked in 
the same capacity some years previ- 
ously. 

Senator Couzens is described, in the 
New York Times, as being thirty-four 
years older, but no more level-headed 
to-day than he was in those news- 
butcher days. His lips are thin and 
part so narrowly when he talks that he 
gives one the impression of speaking 
with gritted teeth. He has a square, 


_ any question about it. 


fresh-colored face, a fine forehead, a 
ruthless jaw and eyes as sharply blue 
as icicles. He doesn’t readily lose his air 
of controlled dominance, but gives the 
impression of being pleasant rather 
than positive, always with the reserva- 
tion denoted by a strong jaw and a keen 
glance. One would expect him to do the 
right thing in the right place without 
In speech and 
manner he essentially is the business 
man. He has none of the frock-coated 
dignity often associated with the United 
States Senate. Neither has he that 
fluent gift of speech which goes so far 
in public life, but he is an earnest and 
convineing talker. 

Senator Couzens is rumored to be, in 
Michigan politics, a stumbling-block in 
the way of Henry Ford. Another ru- 
mor has been to the effect that the trac- 
tion interests of the country engineered 
his Senatorial appointment so as to 
remove Couzens from his (to them) 
dangerously successful sphere of influ- 
ence in the operation of the municipally- 
owned street railways. 

Questioned as to the validity of these 
rumors, Senator Couzens is quoted as 
being unable to see himself in either 
réle. “I can never be a candidate for 
the Presidency, for I was born in Can- 
ada. Besides, I am confident that, if 
the Democratic party does not nomi- 
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nate Mr. Ford, he will run independent- 
ly in the next campaign. He cannot 
see that a man must have a career in 
politics, just as in business. A man 
cannot start at the top in one any more 
than in the other. Mr. Ford would be 
the last one in the world to expect that 
anyone should begin his business ca- 
reer at the head of a company, say, like 
his own. Yet he thinks he can begin 
in politics as President of the United 
States. If I had been appointed Sena- 
tor straight from the Ford office, it 
would have been a foolish political 
blunder. I doubt if I would have been 
considered at all if I had not been first 
Police Commissioner and then Mayor 
of Detroit.” 

Answering a pointed question as to 
the probability of the traction interests 
having influenced his appointment at 
the hands of the Governor (Groesbeck) 
of Michigan, Senator Couzens poo- 
poohed the idea, adding that “‘the just- 
ness of the principle of municipal own- 
ership is not dependent on the retention 
in office of any one man, or any two, 
or any three men. And my leaving the 
mayoralty will not affect the operation 
of the street railways of Detroit. Mu- 
nicipal ownership is established there 
for all time to come. It will spread to 
other cities, too. I am satisfied that 
the people of all large cities want to own 
their own street railways. It is simply 
a question of finding out how to do it. 
I also believe in the municipal owner- 
ship of other public utilities, but only 
where that ownership can exercise an 
immediate supervision.” 

His acute vision of what constitutes 
public service is displayed in his asser- 
tion that very few highly successful 
business men are fitted to hold political 
office, for the reason that “men who 
have had the responsibility of directing 
large enterprizes have become accus- 
tomed to dealing with things as things. 
A dollar means just a hundred cents, 
no more, no less. Machines mean just 
so much, no more, no less. Inevitably 
and automatically they reduce the value 
of men, and without ever meaning to 
be inhumane or inconsiderate, to one 
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common denominator. What is worse 
for them if they ever get into politics, 
as business men, if successful in a large 
way—nobody ever talks back to them. 
They give orders, and the orders are 
obeyed. That is all there is to it. 

“In politics you reverse this process. 
You take orders, and you take orders 
from the people, and it is pretty hard 
for a man who has all his life given 
orders and who has been taught by 
everyone with whom he came in contact 
that his orders are just, and that even 
if unjust they have to be executed with- 
out delay or criticism; it is pretty hard 
for that type of man to begin all over 
again. He has to, or he can’t succeed in 
politics.” 

Citing his own case as an example, 
Senator Couzens says that prior to 1915 
his whole life was concerned exclusively 
with business. For a long time before 
that Henry Ford and he had divided 
the responsibility of the Ford Motor 
Company. Ford had charge of manu- 
facture; Couzens had charge of finance, 
purchase and sales. “My sway in my 
department was the same as his in his. 
If he wanted to put five wheels on 
the Ford car I was not consulted. If I 
wanted to buy ten million tires or open 
a branch in South Africa, I did not 
consult him. When he built his new 
factory, his office was placed in the end 
near the power house, mine in the end 
near the bank. In my department I 
was the Ford Company, and I never had 
occasion to brook interference or criti- 
cism. This went on without one single 
word of inharmony between us, until 
one day during the war he took occasion 
to countermand one of my orders con- 
cerning material going into the paper 
he published. A quarrel resulted that 
lasted no more than thirty seconds, and 
that is the only time I ever had the 
slightest misunderstanding with Henry 
Ford. I resigned instantly, and sold 
out to him shortly after.” 

What was he to do? Still young, 
barely fifty, in perfect health, with 
more money than he could spend ration- 
ally, his taste for business suddenly 
seemed satisfied. He might have found- 
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. WHuo Is ZAHAROFF? 


d another motor company, but that 
didn’t appeal to him. While in this 
frame of mind he was appointed Police 
Commissioner of Detroit, without the 
slightest idea of what it might mean. 
Then for three years he fought thugs, 
prostitutes and the press. At least, he 
says, he began by fighting the press, 
and ‘kept it up until he learned that the 
thing to do was to ignore it. For “a 
public man is a fool if he tries to con- 
trol the newspapers, and he is a bigger 
fool if he is controlled by them.” 
Senator Couzens, in breaking the ice 
politically as a “millionaire cop” estab- 
lished, among other things, a bonus 
system to encourage efficiency in the De- 
troit Police Department, giving his en- 
tire salary of $5,000 a year to the bonus 
fund. This was based on the idea he 
had used at Ford’s of paying more than 
men expected. He directed his depart- 
ment: to rid the city of every gambler, 
pickpocket, blind-pig operator and wo- 
man of the streets. He informed the 
police that there would be no further 


protection of places of vice or habitués 
of the underworld. He told the poli- 


ticians to keep hands off his men. He 
put his whole department at the dis- 
posal of the law and other forces in 
attempting to prevent illegal voting 
methods. He served notice upon para- 
sitie police-court lawyers that they could 
no Jonger prey upon prisoners or crook- 
edly obtain the release of law violators. 
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Thus did its Police Commissioner put 
the lid on Detroit and became the most 
unpopular man in the city. At least 
that was what many people told him, 
especially when there was some discus- 
sion about his standing for Mayor. But 
stand he did, and elected he was, over 
five other candidates in the Republican 
primary and after a warm party cam- 
paign. 

By the Boston Globe we are told that 
when Couzens became a partner with 
the greatest automobile genius in the 
world he was getting $1,800 a year as 
a clerk. That was in 1903. He had 
$400 of his own money; his employer 
gave him $500, and he borrowed $1,600 
and banked the entire $2,500 on Ford. 
Besides what he drew out during his 
service, Couzens was paid, as we have 
observed, $30,000,000 for his holdings 
by Ford, upon quitting the company. 
One hundred dollars of the $1,600 which 
Couzens borrowed he got from his sis- 
ter. On that hundred she has received 
$47,000 in cash and $50,000 in stock 
dividends. 

Senator Couzens believes that the 
biggest problem before the American 
people individually and collectively to- 
day is to make an honest living, and he 
is inclined to believe that the brain 
workers, who constitute the great mid- 
dle class, should organize for their own 
protection and for the salvation of the 
country. 





ZAHAROFF, THE MYSTERY MAN AND 
CROESUS OF EUROPE 


IR BASIL ZAHAROFF, accred- 
S ited with being the richest and 

most mysterious man in Europe, 
has been “found out” by a Sherlock 
Holmes of the pen, Charles Merz, who 
in an extended article, in Hearst’s In- 
ternational, dispels much of the myth 
which has cloaked this strange and tan- 
talizing personality. We are told that 
Zaharia Zaharoff, as he was christened, 
was born in 1850 at - Constantinople. 
His father was a Russian of Greek de- 


scent and he began life humbly—earn- 
ing his first money as a fireman. When 
the British acquired Cyprus in 1878, 
Zaharoff, who was then twenty-eight 
years old, called himself Z. Z. William- 
son and appeared on the island with 
papers as a British subject. Knowing 
the English language well, he succeeded 
in selling military supplies to General— 
afterwards Viscount—Wolseley. He re- 
turned, however, suddenly to Constan- 
tinople, where occurred a lawsuit, of 
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which the records—says Merz—have 
disappeared! 

Zaharoff went next to Athens, where 
a further trouble left him in prison 
under circumstances the record of which 











© International 


A COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO IN REAL LIFE 
This is the first and only snapshot taken of Sir 
Basil Zaharoff, G.B.E., whom the war is said to 
have made “the richest man in Europe.” It is 
safe to say that, being unmarried, he is at least 
an eligible bachelor par excellence financially, 
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again is missing. A British major of 
the Intelligence Section informs Merz 
that Zaharoff managed to elude the 
tedious processes of Greek law by pur- 
chasing a corpse, shot full of lead 
bribing his guard, and so leaving be- 
hind him one designated as Zaharoff— 
“shot, attempting to escape.” 

Like Monte Cristo, Zaharoff was now 
legally deceased and what seem like 
fairy tales begin. With five francs he 
arrived in Paris. He later worked, it is 
said, as a day laborer for Krupps. He 
was even identified as President, under 
a name other than his own, of a Latin- 
American Republic. What seems fairly 
certain is that he became a merchant 
in a small way and a traveling sales- 
man for the great armament firm of 
Vickers-Maxim. In Spain, where a 
senorita assisted him, in Russia, in- 
deed everywhere, he obtained valuable 
contracts, being a complete cosmopoli- 
tan and an accomplished linguist. One 
may assume, too, that he was seldom 
deterred in his ascent by too nice a 
sense of superfluous scruples. 

He was now well paid and he oper- 
ated on the Paris Bourse, especially in 
Rio Tintos, adding greatly to his for- 
tune. In Vickers-Maxim, he acquired 
what amounts to control. Of Barclay’s 
Bank—one of the big British group— 
he is a director. Of various continental 
banks, Zaharoff is either on the board 
or a large depositor. He owns a half 
interest in Monte Carlo and has a 
house full of treasures in Paris. A 
widower, he is said to be by no means 
a woman-hater. That curious political 
genius, Aubrey Herbert, tells the Brit- 
ish Parliament that Sir Basil Zaharoff 
is “the richest man in the world.” 
Merz considers that “certainly he is 


the richest man in Europe.” When 
Elizabeth Asquith was engaged to 


Prince Bibesco, she received from Sir 
Basil Zaharoff a box of white lilacs— 
with a check for one thousand pounds! 
He also subscribed to the restoration of 
Westminster Abbey. 

About the fascination of the story 
told by Charles Merz, there is no doubt, 
but some of it, at least, is merely clever 
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WuyY HE SHUNS PUBLICITY 


assumption. A man may be rich and 
have many irons in the fire without 
being the richest or nearly the richest 
man in a continent that includes the 
Rothschilds, Leverhulme, Schneider, 
Stinnes—and others. Merz says truly 
that Zaharoff does not develop indus- 
tries but exploits industries already in 
being. 

The real question is what political 
influence, if any, has been exerted by 
this man. The world of oil is shared 
between “the Standard” and “the 
Shell” and it is “whispered” that “the 
Shell” is Zaharoff! It is his capital 
which has built huge storage plants 
and refineries in French ports. In 
Russia—need one add?—he was found 
doing business with “the shadowy 


court of the black-robed Rasputin.” 
Oxford has made him an honorary 
Doctor of Civil Law. France has deco- 
rated him. And Britain has pinned on 
his bosom the Knight Grand Crosses 
of the Bath and of the British Empire. 
So be it, but in practical politics, what 


does it all amount to? 

As super-salesman for Vickers-Max- 
im, Zaharoff had to be in touch with 
governments. It is only a government 
that can buy munitions. What he has 
wanted is simply orders for guns, shells 
or whatever else is made by his firm. 
Nine-tenths of his machinations, if an- 
alyzed, would be reduced to this matter 
of mere business. Every great muni- 
tion firm has agents decorated by 
grateful governments. 

The remaining tenth can be ex- 
pressed in the simple statement that, 
according to what is alleged; he sub- 
scribed heavily to Lloyd George’s po- 
litical war chest and so secured the 
support of Great Britain for Greece. 
That Zaharoff favored Greece and 
even financed Greek purchases of war- 
stores, and that, at the same time, he 
supported the Coalition of which Lloyd 
George is the head, is all inherently 
probable. But, according to Merz him- 
self, Zaharoff also cultivated the As- 
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quiths, who are Lloyd George’s bitter 
rivals, and is on excellent terms with 
France and the French banks, whom 
Lloyd George is severely criticizing. 
Zaharoff is thus strictly an interna- 
tional without any definite political or 
racial affiliation. Anybody, anywhere, 
may be at any time either his friend or 
his foe—his tool or the monkey wrench 
in his machine. 

The charge that he has financed 
Lloyd George probably means no more 
than that he has joined with scores of 
other rich men in all parties who make 
political contributions. For instance, 
the Asquith group is backed by Lord 
Cowdray, a wealthy contractor, also 
known in “oil.” If Zaharoff wanted 
Lloyd George to help Greece with men, 
money and munitions, then it can only 
be said that he signally failed. . For 
the accusation against Lloyd George is 
that he “advised” the Greeks, only to 
leave them in the lurch. Equally mani- 
fest has been Zaharoff’s failure in any 
attempt that he may have made to dis- 
suade France from supporting the 
Turk. With Zaharoff in Paris, working 
his utmost magic, Franklin Bouillon— 
a pro-Turk—was sent none the less to 
Angora, to furnish arms to Kemal for 
use against Greece! 

The fact is, of course, that Zaharoff, 
as salesman, as banker, as financier, as 
speculator, has his own game to play, 
and that, while he uses events, he and 
his kind have seldom done much to 
mold them. If he shuns the reporters 
and the light of publicity, it is per- 
haps because his power, such as it 
is, would not survive an hour of full 
publicity. He is an adroit, suave, in- 
dustrious little man, born and bred 
a Levantine, who has profited enor- 
mously out of the war-mentality of 
Europe. Having said that, there is 
little more to be said about Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, save the personal gossip of 
private life which may be picked up, 
more or less accurately, by any society 
scribe taking notes. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE WOMEN WHOM 
LINCOLN LOVED 


ham Lincoln died has been marked 

by the publication of two new 
books dealing with his personal traits. 
The first, entitled “The Real Lincoln” 
(Houghton Mifflin), by Jesse W. Weik, 
is a kind of sequel to Herndon’s famous 
biography. The second, “Lincoln: An 
Account of His Personal Life” (Bobbs- 
Merrill), by Nathaniel Wright Stephen- 
son, is an intimate study of character- 
growth. Both books endeavor to eluci- 
date phases of Lincoln’s career that 
have hitherto been dark, and the first 


T a fifty-eighth year since Abra- 


makes a real contribution to our knowl- 


edge of his women friends. - 

Mr. Weik, who collaborated with 
Herndon in the latter’s life of Lincoln, 
quotes Herndon’s statement that Lin- 
coln “had a strong, if not terrible, pas- 
sion for women. He could hardly keep 
his hands off a woman, and yet, much 


AN OBJECT OF LINCOLN’S UNRECIPROCATED 
LOVE 

Mary Owens is said to have been the most intelli- 

gent of Lincoln’s early women-friends, and the 

one who came nearest to fathoming his possi- 
bilities, 


to his credit, he lived a pure and virtu- 
ous life.” This quotation throws its 
own light on the suffering that Lincoln 
must have endured in his first three 
love-affairs. We know that after the 
death of Ann Rutledge he was in an 
almost suicidal state. We also know 
that he proposed to Mary Owens and 
was rejected by her. It is not so well 
known that a third woman in his life 
was Sarah Rickard. Mr. Weik himself 
talked with this lady, who recalled that 
Lincoln had accompanied her to the 
first real theatrical performance, with 
the regulation stage and curtain, ever 
given in Springfield, Illinois. He tells 
us further: 


“Her name being Sarah, Lincoln, in 
pressing his suit, urged that because the 
Sarah of Bible times became the wife of 
Abraham, therefore she, Sarah Rickard, 
in view of that precedent, was preor- 


THIS LADY ALSO WAS WOOED BY LINCOLN 
IN VAIN 
Sarah Rickard declared that Lincoln’s “peculiar 
manner and general deportment would not be 
likely to fascinate a young lady entering the 
society world.” 





“THE REAL LINCOLN” 


dainedto marry Abraham Lincoln! Droll 
and curious though this argument was, 
the lady admitted that it was not without 
some weight in her own mind, but that it 
failed eventually to win her consent be- 
cause of the objection of an elder sister 
who contended that she was too young to 
think seriously of matrimony. But even 
that probably was not the real reason; 
for, in a letter from her which now lies 
before me, Sarah herself says: ‘Mr. Lin- 
coln became daily more attentive and I 
found I was beginning to like him; but 
you know his peculiar manner and general 
deportment would not be likely to fasci- 
nate a young lady entering the society 
world.’ = 


There has always been some doubt 
regarding the actual facts in connection 


with Lincoln’s marriage to Mary Todd. ° 


As Herndon tells the story, their wed- 
ding was to have taken place on Janu- 
ary 1, 1841. “Nothing,” according to 
his account, “was lacking but the groom. 
For some strange reason he had been 
delayed. An hour passed and the guests 
as Well as the bride were becoming rest- 
less. But they were all doomed to dis- 
appointment. Another hour passed; 
messengers were sent out over town 
and, each returning with the same re- 
port, it became apparent that Lincoln, 
the principal in this little drama, had 
purposely failed to appear! The bride, 
in grief, disappeared to her room; the 
wedding supper was left untouched; 
the guests quietly and wonderingly with- 


drew; the lights in the Edwards man- * 


sion were blown out, and darkness set- 
tled over all for the night.” This story 
has been questioned by Ida M. Tarbell, 
Henry B. Rankin and other biographers 
of Lincoln, and is discredited by Na- 
thaniel Stephenson, but is characterized 
as substantially true by Jesse Weik. 
Mr. Weik bases his conclusion on a con- 
versation that he had with Mary Todd’s 
sister, Mrs. Ninian Edwards. She told 
him that arrangements for the wedding 
had been made, even cakes prepared, but 
that Lincoln had failed to appear. She 
also said that Mary had been “greatly 
mortified” by Lincoln’s strange con- 
duct. Her wounded feelings and Lin- 
coln’s vacillations kept them apart until 


LINCOLN’S WIFE 
Mary Todd Lincoln is described as a woman of 
ungovernable temper who, nevertheless, brought 
indispensable gifts of character and temperament 
to her husband’s support. 
twenty months later, when the wedding 
at last took place. 

Another controversial theme provided 
by Lincoln’s life is that connected with 
his wife’s character and influence. The 
question has often been asked, Was 
their marriage a success or a failure? 
and much has been published on the 
negative side of the question. Even 
Mr. Weik, who inclines to the view that 
the marriage, on the whole, was suc- 
cessful, conveys the impression that 
Mary had an ungovernable temper and 
was very difficult to get along with. 
He makes us realize, however, that Mrs. 
Lincoln, just because she was so differ- 
ent from her husband, proved of great 
assistance to him. She was often a 
better judge of human motives than he 
was. She was more practical than he. 

All of Lincoln’s biographers agree 
that he lacked a “money sense.” He 
gave away money when he ought to 
have kept it, and had little power of 
acquisition. It is partly because of this 
quality in him that, after his assassi- 
nation in 1865, his widow and children 
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found themselves in financial difficul- 
ties. A “Dollar Fund” had to be started 
in their behalf, and Benjamin B. Sher- 
man, who was in charge of the fund, 
turned over nearly $11,000 to the fami- 
ly. Mr. Sherman’s grandson, B. Sher- 
man Fowler, a composer, has lately dis- 
covered, in a secret compartment of an 
old rosewood desk, two letters written 
by Mrs. Lincoln to Mr. Sherman during 
this period. These were published in 
the New York Times. Here is the first, 
dated Chicago, December 26, 1865: 


“My Dear Sir: Although my son wrote 
you a letter yesterday, I have concluded 
to write and thank you, most gratefully, 
for your kind interest in our deeply 
afflicted family. We have, indeed, lost our 
all; the idolized husband and father is no 
more with us, and, if possible, our adverse 
fate and the great injustice of a people 
who owed so much to my beloved husband 
does not contribute toward lessening our 
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heavy trials. Sir Morton Pelo gave a 
farewell dinner to his friends in New York 
in return for their polite attentions to 
him. We are homeless, and in return for 
the sacrifices my great and noble husband 
made, both in his life and in ‘his death, 
the paltry first year’s salary is offered us; 
under the circumstances, such injustice 
has been done us as calls the blush to any 
true, loyal heart. The sum is in reality 
only $20,000, as the first month’s salary 
was paid my husband, and I presume the 
tax on it will be deducted from it. The 
interest of it will be about $1,500. I am 
humiliated when I think that we are des- 
tined to be forever homeless. I can write 
no more. I remain, very respectfully, 
“Mary LINCOLN. 


“P, S—I omitted to say, my dear Mr. 
Sherman, mentioning to you what has been 
told me several times lately; persons ap- 
parently reliable saying that to their 
knowledge $10,000 in money toward the 
dollar fund had been raised in Boston. I 
mention this so that you might write to 
Boston to ascertain the 
truth of this report. 
Knowing my anxiety 
to have a home where 
we could at least have 
some privacy and your 
good, feeling for us in 
our distress will, I am 
sure, induce you to 
write about this to B. 
Excuse my troubling 
you in this matter, &c. 
I agree with R. (her 
son Robert) it is best 
not to advertise; if 
there is anything at 
such an hour as‘ this, 
it will be forthcoming. 

“M. 5.” 


The second letter, 
written two weeks 
later, is more compli- 
cated; and four other 
letters, written early 
in 1866 to General . 
Francis E. Spinner, 
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© H. T. Webster 
HARDIN COUNTY, 1809 


“Any news down t’ th’ village, Ezry?” 


“Well, Squire McLean’s gone t’ Washin’ton t’ see Madison swore in, 
an’ ol’ Spellman tells me this Bonaparte fella has captured most o’ 


Spain. What’s new out here, neighbor?” 


“Nuthin’ a tall, nuthin’ a tall, ’cept fer a new baby down t’ Tom 


Lincoln’s. Nuthin’ ever happens out here.” 


—wWebster in New York Globe. 


then Treasurer of the 
United States, deal 
with the investment 
of $22,000 allowed by 
Congress to Mrs. Lin- 
coln. 





THE POPE AND THE PAPAL THRONE 


© International 
POPE PIUS XI. HOLDS HIS FIRST CONSISTORY IN THE VATICAN 


His Holiness recently created several new cardinals during the impressive ceremonies which attended 
the pontifical occasion in Rome. 
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SWORDSMAN AND LOGSPLITTER 


© Paul Thompson—Harris & Ewing 
° “THE TIGER OF FRANCE” PAYS TRIBUTE TO “THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR” 
When in Washington, M. Clemenceau, once “the best swordsman in France,”’ became short of breath 
while he and Ambassador Jusserand were mounting the steps of the Lincoln Memorial. 
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© Wide World Photos 
SOLDIERS GUARD THE GREATEST “FIND” IN EGYPT IN THIS GENERATION 


Over the gateway to the tomb of Rameses VI. under which has been unearthed the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
son-in-law of Akhnaton, “the first individual in human history.” In one subterranean chamber Lord 
Carnarvon and Howard Carter discovered treasures valued at $15,000,000. 
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A PRIZE SKYSCRAPER 


©P & A Photes 
THIS DESIGN, “A GOTHIC EXPRESSION OF THE AMERICAN SKYSCRAPER THEME,” WON 
A $50,000 PRIZE 
Competing with architects of twenty-three nations, John Mead Howells, of New York, son of the 
novelist, William Dean Howells, won the right to build what is to be called “The Tribune Tower” in 
Chicago. 
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A PRIZE SHORT STORY 


TWILIGHT OF THE GOD 
The Tale of a Sea Dog and a Worm That Turned 
By MARY HEATON VORSE 





ANTOS didn’t 
S want to go 
home, and 
that was a fact. 


his mate, Deutra, 
as he clambered 
over the side of his 
vessel, the Maria 
Virginia. He said: 

“T don’t want to 
go home to-night. 
I’m damned if I 


story of the year. 





ANELL SANTOS, skipper of the 

New England coasting vessel 
“Maria Virginia,’”’ was a god with feet 
He told as much to of clay. Otherwise he would not have 
been so human as he is revealed to be 
in this singularly powerful story which 
we reprint from “Harper’s Magazine,” 
by special permission of Harper and 
Brothers. It is regarded by the O. 
Henry Memorial Committee of the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences as a prize 


derstanding. The 
reason Santos hat- 
ed his house was 
that it was drench- 
ed with tears and 
it was empty. 
Santos’ wife, 
Julia, was a plain, 
good woman. She 
was little and 
swart and her eye- 
brows met in a 
sullen line. She 








do!” And to em- 
phasize it, he spat in the water which 
refiected the violent crimson of the sunset. 

“Why not?” asked the mate, though 
he knew well enough the reluctance with 
which many men married a long time turn 
their footsteps toward home. 

“T don’t want to go home because my 
house hates me,” said Santos. 

“You mean you hate your house,” said 
the mate. 

He was a huge red-faced man whose 
belly swung as he walked. 

“No,” said Santos, “I mean just what 
I say. I mean that my house hates me! 
It seems, when I go in, as gloomy as a 
woman who never wanted you to come 
and who wishes you’d go. My house hates 
me.” 


SANTOS was sitting high on the dory 
thwarts. His well-shod feet were 
placed daintily where the luster of his 
shoes would be undimmed. In the evening 
light the face of the men rowing him 
looked scarlet. They gazed at Santos with 
affectionate and respectful eyes, for he 
was an able captain and a great killer 
and they were in from a great catch. 

“You should have stayed in Boston,” 
said the mate, eying Santos through his 
little piggy eyes which were like shining 
slits in his fleshy jowls. “What you need 
is a bat. There isn’t a man who doesn’t 
get tired of his wife now and then!” In 
this simple manner the mate interpreted 
Santos’ discontent. 

Santos said no more, for he wanted un- 


had been childless 
for five years, and for this she had some- 
how managed to shift the blame to Santos 
in a skilful woman’s fashion. Then she 
had had a child which had died as it was 
born. At this Santos’ mother commented: 

“It’s too bad, Manell, that you should 
be married to an awful plain, homely 
woman, but that you got a homely woman 
an’ a barren woman, too, is worse than 
any man deserves!” 

After the baby, Julia was harder te get 
on with than ever. The first few times 
Santos came home and found her crying 
over the useless baby clothes he had been 
moved and he had petted Julia and loved 
her; later her tears had made him angry, 
for he had felt the lack of children to the 
core of his heart. The desire for children 
clamored loud in Santos to make up for 
his swarthy, nagging wife who kept such 
a jealous watch on him. He could feel her 
watching him all the time, every minute, 
when they went up town. When Julia 
was along he could take no pleasure in the 
admiring glances of the girls who looked 
at him, for she was jealous in a covert 
underhand fashion. 


O-NIGHT Santos felt sure he would 

find her sniveling over the baby 
clothes again. He had a wordless percep- 
tion that she did this to rivet his attention 
on her. But she only greeted him in an 
accusing sort of way, and after supper 
he sat smoking on the veranda, figuring 
out all over again how he had come to 
marry Julia. 


Copyright, 1922, by Harper & Brothers, 
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When he was a bachelor he roomed at 
her grandmother’s with whom she lived. 
He never noticed Julia for a long time. 
Then he saw that when he passed her an 
ugly red would cover her face. Next he 
noticed how quick and trim she was about 
the house. Santos was keeping company 
at that time with Nellie Cabral, a wild, 
splendid-looking girl. He was even think- 
ing it was time he got married, when he 
caught Nellie kissing his handsome cook, 
Anthony Silva. His pride and his vanity 
were hurt, and when he next saw Nellie 
on the boardwalk he didn’t speak to her. 
Santos missed Nellie. He missed her 
kisses and her pretty cajoling ways, and 
for several days he was misanthropic. 

One night he came home and as he 
went into his room he was conscious of 
some one there. Then he saw tlrat it was 
Julia silhouetted against the window. 

“Julia,” he said softly, “what is it? 
What do you want?” 

“You—” she answered. 

“W-what? ...” He had a sudden feel- 
ing of intense surprise; a sort of gladness 
swept through him. 

She stood, there, little and humble and 
very lonely. 

“T love you,” she said into the silence. 
Her voice was very low, hardly above a 
whisper, and clear like the note of a bell. 


E found himself shaking with excite- 

ment. There was something in her 

sheer audacity that roused him and pleased 
him as beauty never had. — 

“See here,” he said, “see here. 
don’t love you.” 

“Oh, I know—I know—but I love you— 
I’ve always loved you.” 

It touched him inexpressibly. It soothed 
his vanity, too. He admired her blank 
courage. His heart pounded so it hurt 
him. She stood there waiting. 

The air in the room seemed thick to 
Santos. Suddenly he seemed nearer to 
this plain little girl with her heavy lips 
than he had ever been to anyone else. 

Caution stood a moment beside him. 
But she had bared her heart and it left 
him helpless. Then suddenly she sank 
down on the edge of the bed. He could 
see her dim outline shaking with sobs. 

She had vanquished him by her humble 
audacity and he had married her. 

But always she knew he had never loved 
her, and for this and her childlessness she 
had never forgiven him. He was a hand- 
some, gay man and the eyes of women 
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followed him. She didn’t forgive him for 
this either. 


H® was thinking of all these things 
when Julia joined him on the ve- 
randa. After a time: 

“I’m going out to walk,” said Santos. 

Julia answered nothing to this, and he 
sauntered down the brick walk. The 
streets were full of shadowy people; they 
seemed eager and happy to Santos, who 
felt remote and cut away from life. Two 
girls passed by, staring at Santos with 
the boldness of seaport girls. They were 
handsome, with cheeks like apricots, and 
well built. He wished he was in a strange 
town so he could talk and laugh with 
them; but even away from Julia he was 
still tied to her. Her sad, hostile presence 
was there beside him. 

There was no escape. 

He didn’t know where he would go. He 
thought he might stop at the pool-room or 
the movies. But then the music of a dance 
at the town hall struck his ears, and in- 
different as a jelly fish in the tide, he wan- 
dered up the steps. Santos, drifting in 
on a slack tide of idleness, all his desires 
adrift, everything in him slack, ebb tide 
of the spirit, ran into Victoria Sonza. 

He ran into her literally, caroomed 
against her, drifting as he was on the 
stream of inertia and disgust. For a 
minute they stood staring at each other, 
at first in amazement and then in glad 
recognition, as though the mute blind self 
who knows no obligation but the obliga- 
tions of its desires had cried out: “Here 
is my mate.” 

Victoria was a tall woman, and when 
this happens among the Portuguese such 
a woman is of extreme magnificence. Vic- 
toria’s eyes were deep and melancholy; 
her mouth, darker than a pomegranate 
flower, had the disconsolate droop of a 
woman made for love whose life is unful- 
filled. Her face was a pale olive accented 
by her deep eyes and her dark, crimson 
mouth. Her skin was drawn smoothly 
over her cheeks. 

Some one introduced them. Santos, with 
his eyes on this woman who suddenly 
seemed more his own than any other hu- 
man creature, could not remember after- 
ward who it was who said their names. 
He held out his arms and she came to 
them, and as they danced they seemed to 
flow along like two streams joined. This 
woman danced close to him, enveloping 
him with her nearness, 
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“Are you a single woman?” he asked 
her, knowing well enough what the answer 
would be. 

“No,” she answered. 


T H0UGH Santos had expected this, her 

words were a sharp knife in his side. 
Then Santos knew that he loved this wo- 
man, Victoria, though he didn’t put it into 
words. She did not spur his fancy as did 
the little girls he met on the street. She 
was not escape from Julia, or entertain- 
ment, or passion. She was his woman. 
She was his mate without argument or 
question. He did not tell her these things; 
he only suffered because both of them 
were bound to some one else. Yet he was 
glad, too, with an overwhelming gladness, 
as though he had always before been a 
cripple and now, with this woman in his 
arms, he was whole. To spare himself 
from the silence of confession: 

“Do you live here?” he asked. “I don’t 
remember I saw you before.” 

“We’ve just come. My husband just 
opened a tailor shop.” 

“Where ’bouts do you live?” 

“Next Manell Santos’ house. You 
know, the big white one with green ve- 
randas all around.” 

“That’s my house,” said Manell. “You 
live next door to me. I am Manell San- 
tos!” 

They looked at each other, glad and ter- 
rified at once as people are when in the 
hands of fate. The music stopped. 

“My husband’s over there,” she said. 
“Come and I’ll make you acquainted.” 

She introduced Manell to a little, stoop- 
shouldered man, a half head shorter than 
herself. He was a drab fellow, who looked 
at Victoria with submissive adoration. 


Ges kept her husband in the conversa- 

tion, praised him, brought him out as 
though defying anyone to wonder why she 
had married him. 

The Sonzas and the Santos became 
friends. They would all four sit on the 
Santos’ wide veranda and Julia and 
Anthony would talk about their gardens. 
Victoria and Manell didn’t talk; they had 
no need to. There were nights when Ma- 
nell wondered that Julia wasn’t seized 
with jealous fury. He could feel love 
stream out of him toward Victoria, his 
woman, sitting there quiet, her eyes burn- 
ing him. But Julia prattled on about cut- 
tings and seedlings. 
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S O things went on. But every time San- 

tos came home from a cruise he would 
see Victoria waiting on a wharf. She 
would make no sign, she would stand 
there waiting until Manell was over the 
side of the vessel. Then she would be 
home before he was, her hungry eyes 
watching for him. One thing they had. 
When Manell was home they went to the 
dance in the town hall, Anthony and Ma- 
nell and Victoria, for Julia would not go. 
Then for a moment as they danced Santos 
would hold Victoria in his arms; for a 
moment they belonged to each other. They 
said everything and they said nothing. 

Then one evening Victoria came to the 
house. 

“Is Julia home?” she asked as Manell 
answered her knock. 

“She’s up street. Come in, won’t you?” 

Victoria hesitated as though trying to 
defy fate. 

“Sit down and wait,” Manell insisted 
gently. 

For a moment they were silent, and then 
Manell reached over for her hand. 

“Victoria,” he began—and before he 
could say any more Julia and Santos’ 
mother came down the street absorbed in 
talk. 

Julia was voluble as Santos had never 
seen her, and she was angry! She was 
telling a long story to old Mrs. Santos, 
indignation in her sharp gestures. The 
old woman shrugged with the fatalism of 
the aged. Victoria and Manell looked at 
each other. A thought leaped between 
them. It was: “They are talking about 
us!” 

All that night Santos didn’t sleep. All 
that. night his mind buzzed like a fly in a 
spider’s web. One thing stood out: 

He loved Victoria and she loved him, 
and to-morrow they were going to the 
dance and the next day his vessel cleared. 

So as usual the trio went to the town 
hall, and during the dance: 

“Victoria,” said Manell, “come outside 
to the wharf with me.” 


HEY walked out proudly, defying the 
eyes of the curious people thronging 
the doors. A strong tide bore them along. 
They walked to the end of ‘the wharf, 
keeping a space between them, not speak- 
ing. A shed at the wharf’s end threw an 
impenetrable angular shadow. Manell 
drew Victoria into its sheltering darkness 
and would have put his arms around her, 
but she lifted a warning hand. 
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“Santos,” she said, “don’t touch me.” 

“Oh, you’re a good woman, are you?” 
said Santos. “For all the way you hold 
-me when you dance and the way I can’t 
come home from my vessel without finding 
your eyes burning me.” For Santos when 
he was angry defied the world and didn’t 
care for consequences. 

“No,” said Victoria, “I’m only proud. 
I want everything or nothing, Manell San- 
tos! T’ll run away with you, Santos, or 
you let me be!” 

Santos felt like a gutted fish. He felt 
empty and as though he had no insides 
left. He felt as if he’d been drinking and 
couldn’t find his feet. It frightened him 
to death to think of eloping and it burned 
him, too. Thoughts crowded his brain 
like mackerel in a net. He thought about 
his crew and what they’d say, and where 
people lived when they eloped, and about 
little, swarthy Julia sitting sniveling over 
the baby clothes. 

Stronger than all of this was Victoria’s 
courage. He could think of nothing to 
say, so he put his arms around Victoria 
and kissed her. She struggled and fought 
with him and he kissed her to submission. 

“When will you come?” he asked her, 
though he felt a good deal as though he 
were asking her when they should jump 
off Fish Wharf together. 

“T’ll go to-morrow,” she said. 
any time.” 


“T’ll go 


H® sat in his room that night feeling 

winded. .Then he began to figure 
what could be done. He sailed on the next 
day’s tide, and Victoria could meet him in 
Boston. Afterward—he could think that 
out later. He started to go to Victoria. 
The boldness of her beckoned to him. He 
loved her because she had the bold design 
of leaving ‘with him. 

As he started for Victoria’s he met 
Julia in the hall. She did not see him. 
She was going toward her room. She was 
so little and looked so defenseless that 
suddenly Santos knew he could not leave 
her. She had in life little enough; he 
could not leave her defenseless to pity. 

He found Victoria waiting for him. She 
looked like a flower over which a blight 
has passed. 

“Santos,” she said, “I can’t. I thought 
I could. Anthony—he’s so little. He’s 
got only me. I—I never loved him right.” 

“T know,” said Santos, “I know.” 

They stood together united by their re- 
linquishment. Then Santos left her. San- 
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tos went aboard his vessel with the peace 
of death in his heart. 

In the summer of 719 a terrible storm 
smote all the New England coast. It came 
down on the fishermen without warning, 
and there were crews and there were ves- 
sels who never saw land again. Province- 
town and Gloucester and New Bedford 
were full of lamentations of widows when 
the storm lifted. When the hurricane 
descended the Maria Virginia had just 
cleared George’s Banks, full of fish and 
bound for Boston. 

Santos looked in death’s eye with in- 
difference. It was as though his will to 
live had gone out of his body. He had 
been dashed back and forth in the grip 
of love and the renunciation of love, and 
he watched the storm without the tensing 
of will and muscle that danger usually 
brought to him. Slack and indifferent, he 
gave his orders. He welcomed the storm’s 
death-bringing fury. Let it whelm him 
in the sea. He didn’t care. Let it break 
the sinister monotony. Manell welcomed 
it. It made his heart lighter to think of 
death, for Santos knew life was no good 
to him any more since it could not hold 
Victoria. 


A? last the storm came crying in from 
the far reaches of the Atlantic. Some- 
thing savage and glad sprang up in San- 
tos to welcome it. An ache for death 
rushed over him. He wanted at any price 
to be free. He wanted never again to hear 
Julia’s flat whine. He wanted never again 
to feel Julia’s damp, clinging hands. He 
could have shouted in answer to the shriek 
of the wind. 

The seething madness of the storm 
closed down upon him. The wind came 
streaming down like the black madness 
of murder. Sound incalculable filled the 
universe. The Maria Virginia shrieked 
under the blow like a living creature 
wounded to its death. 

Then suddenly more powerful than the 
impact of the storm, sprang up Santos’ 
will to live. 

A single thought, unified as light, had 
come on the wings of peril. It was: 

“I must have Victoria.” 

The vessel bent over to the gale and fled 
before it like a live creature driven by fire. 
And then, with a terrible rending, her 
mainmast went and she almost with it, 
while her crew labored to clear her of this 
wagging burden. 

There were hours when Santos saw his 
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vessel overwhelmed. There were hours 
when he saw himseli and all his crew at 
the sea’s bottom. And all the time there 
worked for Santos some unknown sense. 
The storm never conquered him. He was 
a puny human creature, but with some 
spark in him to match and conquer the 
blind incomparable fury of the storm. He 
fought the storm for his love. He wrested 
his love from the fury of death. In after 
years the crew told him how Manell San- 
tos rode death as if it were a horse. 

The absolute necessity to live had grip- 
ped him—the supreme need of living that 
has dotted the pages of history with mir- 
acle and resurrection. Santos was born 
again and his new united soul could not 
know defeat. 

Later as the storm abated and, crippled 
but safe, he sailed into harbor, pity had 
been burned from him and old scruples. 
The thou-shalt-nots of church and town 
had been torn away in the storm. His 
mind was made up. 

He stoop to run away? He would go 
to Julia and Anthony and tell them what 
was in his heart. For Santos intended 
to ride life as he had ridden out the hur- 
ricane. He had been saved to live. He 
had come to this necessity in the storm’s 
unspeakable travail. This resolve had 
been welded in him by death itself. 

He sailed into harbor as near a god as 
man ever becomes. His men looked at him 
with humble adoration. They had been 
dead men; he had given them life. More 
than that, he had won back life for him- 
self. He was reborn. He had left Julia 
behind as one leaves a dark dream. As 
though resurrected, he was coming to 
claim Victoria for his woman. 


THE was not there to meet him. No 
one met Santos. Other men’s wives 
were there, but not Victoria, not Julia. 

The women looked at him with veiled 
pity in their eyes. No one came too near 
Santos. It seemed as if a vacuum had 
been made around him. A feeling of dis- 
comfort grew on him and with discomfort 
came anger. His own men were staring 
at him. 

What had happened? His men who 
had looked at him with the adoring eyes 
of those who have been snatched from the 
hand of death now drew back from him. 

Santos was used to admiration and re- 
spect, so he walked up the street in 
growing anger, in deepening amazement. 
Acquaintances ducked past him in embar- 
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rassed haste, in their eyes this puzzling 
veiled pity—pity for Santos who had been 
stronger than death. 

He hurried along, his eyes searching 
hungrily for Victoria. She was nowhere, 
Julia was nowhere. He had returned 
braced for combat. He had expected to 


‘ride over the flood of Julia’s reproaches as 


over the fury of the storm. And now 
there was nothing over which to ride. He 
felt winded as a man who jumps from a 
height—who feels the ground rise up to 
meet him. 

He stormed up the steps of his home. 
The door was locked. 

He shook the door and cried out into the 
silence: 

“Julia,” and again, “Julia,” but as he 
cried his eyes searched Victoria’s home. 
It turned blank, empty windows on him, 
as stony as his own locked front door. 


[BEAD plucked at Santos’ heart. Slow- 

ly he went to his side door. It opened 
to his hand. The house had an air of 
emptiness. There was none of the cheer- 
ful litter of a lived-in abode. It was as 
neat as a room where death had been. 
He walked through the house, and as he 
did a slow, stealthy fear traveled up San- 
tos’ back, a certainty formed itself in the 
back of his mind. 

Downstairs a door opened and light foot- 
steps sounded through the house. He 
turned and faced Victoria. 

“Oh, Manell,” she faltered, “Manell—” 
All her anxiety, all her love was in the 
caress of his name. For her he was resur- 
rected from the dead. “We thought—you 
—wouldn’t get back.” 

She was here in his house, speaking to 
him in the voice of love. He drew back 
from her as though to ward off her love 
in the presence of the wronged dead. 

“Where’s Julia?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard?” 

“Dead?” cried Manell. 

“Dead!” Victoria exclaimed. “No, 
gone, run off with Anthony Sonza! Who 
would have thought? Gone together and 
left us this letter—telling how they couldn’t 
stand your ways—your ways—my ways— 
any more. And the town laughing and 
holding its sides. Gone like rats—cleared 
out!” 

She looked at him with the eyes of love. 
Then, her arms dropped, the happiness in 
her eyes changed to blankness. “I thought 
you’d be glad,” she faltered. 

(Concluded on page 244) 
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THE SECRET OF MARCEL PROUST’S 
APPEAL 


translation of the writings of - 


B’ a strange coincidence, the first 


Marcel Proust has appeared in 
this country almost contemporaneously 
with his death. We may speak, in a 
sense, of “Swann’s Way” (Holt) as his 
monument and memorial. In another 
sense we may say that it is his intro- 
duction to Americans who until now 
had never heard of him. This book was 
published in 1913 as the first volume 
of a series which he never finished. The 
second volume, “A l’Ombre des Jeunes 
Filles en Fleurs,” won for him the Gon- 
court Prize in 1919, and marked him 
as an outstanding French writer, com- 
parable in importance with Anatole 
France. The third volume, “Le Coté de 
Guermantes,” and the beginning of the 
fourth volume, ‘Sodom et Gomorrhe,” 
were published in 1920 and 1921 as in- 
tegral parts of a project which, if car- 
ried to conclusion, would have resulted 
in the longest novel ever written. 

Dozens of tributes to Proust have 
been printed in English and American 
papers during recent weeks, and dozens 
more will be written in interpretation 
and explanation of his unique qualities 
as man and as writer. We are hearing 
much of that cork-lined chamber in the 
Rue Hamelin in which he chose to iso- 
late himself from a world that, except 
for the device, might have interrupted 
his labors or his slumbers. We are told 
that he liked the best of everything— 
elegant women, aristocratic drawing- 
rooms, great cosmopolitan gatherings 
—and was seldom seen before nine 
o’clock in the evening, and then always 
in evening clothes. He was fifty-one 
years old when he died. His father 
was a professor of medicine. His 
mother was a Jewess. 

All of which may help in the building 
up of a correct estimate of this unique 
genius who writes with a strong in- 
fusion of the autobiographical and who 
knows “society” because he has lived 


init. Marcel Proust is a great literary 
artist, but he owes his influence quite 
as much to his psychological insight as 
to his literary art. 

He has been compared with Balzac, 
but he is a miniaturist where Balzac 
painted with broad strokes. He is 
nearer to Henry James, and he shares 
with John Ruskin (whom he greatly 
admired) a capacity for rapture and 
an intense analytical faculty. 

The opening chapters of “Swann’s 
Way,” so well translated by C. K. Scott 
Moncrieff, describe the hypothetical 
writer (whom we cannot help identify- 
ing with M. Proust himself) awakening 
from sleep. In the effort to recognize 
his room he is carried back in memory 
to his childhood days and recalls, in 
particular, the agonies he suffered when 
his much-loved mother sent him one 
night to bed without his usual kiss. 
From this central point he explores the 
past until his mind’s eye rests on the 
figure of Charles Swann, a Jew, rich, 
gifted with every charm of mind and 
de’icacy of feeling. It was Swann, we 
learn, whose presence at dinner had cut 
him off from the good-night kiss. It 
was Swann also, as we find later, who 
became a mysterious hero in the boy’s 
universe, with mother and _ grand- 
mother as guardian angels. 

The picture changes and the grown 
man reappears. He is in his home in 
Paris, dipping a madeleine, or small 
cake, into a cup of tea. Again a set 
of memories transforms his mental at- 
mosphere. He is at home with his 
aunt, tasting the sop which she used 
to give him. Gradually he begins to 
recreate another aspect of the past— 
his aunt Léonie’s house at Combray, 
Francoise the faithful servant, and, 
above all, his walks du cété de chez 
Swann, on that side of the town where 
the road skirted Swann’s park. The 
boy has been forbidden to walk on 
Swann’s side, for Swann has made a 
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scandalous marriage and his wife is not 
considered respectable. 

Now there is another abrupt change 
and we get an account of how Swann’s 
mistress, Odette de Crécy, became his 
wife. We begin to realize that the be- 
havior of Swann’s mind during his 
love-affair is governed by the same laws 
as those that operate in the writer’s 
rediscovery of his childhood. While 
Swann’s passion for Odette grows, hers 
for him diminishes; but, in the midst 
of his suffering, his knowledge and 
memory of their love seem to have dis- 
solved. It is only when he goes to a 
musical evening in the Faubourg St. 
Germain that he understands what he 
has lost. The pianist begins a sonata. 
Swann hears a little musical phrase 
that he has been wont to associate with 
Odette. His mind, so to speak, is flood- 
ed with memories. The particularity 
of his love returns with a stab. 

These three incidents may well serve 
as illustrations of the peculiar method 
of Marcel Proust and as explanations 
of his haunting appeal. He is always 
esthetic in his response to experience. 
He reminds one of a sentence of Pe- 
tronius: “The mind longs for what it 
has lost, and is wholly occupied in con- 
juring up the past.” 

We are conscious, as J. Middleton 
Murry puts it in the Quarterly Review, 
that a single sensibility pervades all 
parts of his work; and this sensibility 
is our chief concern. The underlying 
motive which animates it is the depen- 
dence of memory and mental life as a 
whole upon association. “Without the 
taste of madeleine, the boy’s past at 
Combray, without the petite phrase,” 
Mr. Murry reminds us, “Swann’s 
knowledge of the realities of his love 
for Odette would have been sunk in the 
dark background and abysm of time.” 
This psychological fact at once governs 
the conduct of the narrative itself and 
determines the conduct of various char- 
acters who appear in it. More than 
this, as Mr. Murry points out, the act 
of penetrating through some present 
circumstance to a fragment of past 
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experience, which it seems to hold 
strangely concealed behind it, is repre- 
sented as a consummation of personal- 
ity. To enter into complete possession 
of the past by means of such circum- 
stances is to possess oneself wholly; 
they are, as M. Proust says, the door 
that opens upon “the true life.” Mr. 
Murry continues: 


“What M. Proust undoubtedly does is 
to represent this process of association as 
dominant in the mental lives of all men 
who can be said to live at all. He regards 
the life of a man as a perpetual effort to 
penetrate an unknown—the mind of the 
woman he loves, the friend he admires, 
the society with which he is acquainted. 
This desire is, indeed, the very condition 
of love. But it is never satisfied. This 
recurrent theme of perpetual disillusion, 
of impotent encounter with the unknown, 
may be called the philosophical background 
of the book.” 








A LITERARY PORTENT 
The novel may be said to take a new direction 


in “Swann’s Way” and the fiction of Marcel 

Proust. He subordinates the story-interest and 

makes it his chief business to convey a state of 
mind. 
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JOHN DREW REVIEWS HIS LONG 
STAGE CAREER 


“My Years on the Stage” (Dutton), 
is quoted a reference by a Japanese 
admirer to the family of Ichikawa which 
for two hundred years has carried for- 
ward the best traditions of Japanese 
acting. This reference is bound to sug- 
gest a comparison with Mr. Drew’s own 
family. He speaks of his grandmother, 
the English actress Eliza Kinloch. He 
tells us something of his father, John 
Drew, one of the best Irish comedians 
that the American stage has known, 
and pays tribute to his mother, who 
in her time managed the Arch Street 
Theater in Philadelphia and acted in 
“The Rivals” with Joseph Jefferson. 
He describes his sister, Georgie Drew 
Barrymore, as an actress of fine talent, 
and reminds us that she so far im- 
pressed her character on her children, 
Ethel, Lionel and John, that all three 
have become dominating figures in the 
American theater. And he closes the 
record with mention of his daughter 
Louise, who, as he says, demonstrates 
the possession of “acting blood” in the 
fourth generation. : 
It is surely a unique record and one 
that inspires justifiable pride. Mr. 
Drew is not only a member of a great 
acting family, but is himself a great 
actor. When we add to the record he 
offers the story of his own achievement, 
we begin to realize something of what 
he has meant, and still means, in the 
cultural life of the past fifty years. 
Mr. Drew may not have been as 
conspicuous as some of his contempora- 
ries. He has lacked the dramatic fire 
of Booth, the appeal of Jefferson, the 
intensity of Mansfield. But from the 
day of his stage début in 1873 until 
his production of Somerset Maugham’s 
“Circle” last year he has shown an in- 
dividuality which is deeply graven in 
the public mind. To say that he is 
America’s most refined comedian is to 
tell only part of the story. We must 
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add, as the San Francisco Argonaut 
adds, that he has interpreted manners, 
social customs, all the myriad practices 
men and women have developed in get- 
ting on with one another and taking the 
rough edges off life. 

The first appearance of Drew was in 
his mother’s theater in a one-act farce 
entitled “Cool as a Cucumber,” by W. 
Blanchard Jerrold. His mother took 
the part of a housemaid in the produc- 
tion and interpolated, for the benefit 
of the audience: “What a dreadful 
young man! I wonder what he will be 
like when he grows up.” The next day, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer carried the 
comment: “If Mr. Drew had been a lit- 
tle more nervous, a little less sure of 
himself, we would have been better 
pleased, but he carried off the easily- 
won plaudits of a most friendly and 
sympathetic audience rather too jaun- 
tily.” 

In 1874 a new young woman was in- 
troduced to the Arch Street Theater 
Company. Mrs. Drew had somehow 
gotten the impression that her name 
was Ada C. Rehan, and, thinking that 
a middle initial was of no help to an 
actress, she had the name put in the 
bill as Ada Rehan, although actually 
the name was Ada Crehan. Ada made 
a hit, and so by this accident of Mrs. 
Drew’s there was named for all time 
in the theater an actress who was to 
be the Katherine when John Drew was 
Petruchio in the wonderful production 
of “The Taming of the Shrew” at Daly’s 
Theater in New York some years later. 

Mr. Drew first met Augustin Daly in 
1875 and remained with him for seven- 
teen years. These were the formative 
years of his career. He pictures Daly 
as a man of slight build who spent 
almost all of his time in the theater, 
who insisted on strict discipline and 
who was always willing to fight for the 
things he wanted. The Daly “stock 
company,” with its corps of favorites 
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appearing and reappearing ie 
season after season, marked | 
an epoch in the American the- 
ater. While it may be true, 
as Otis Skinner points out in 
the New York Herald, that 
Daly never could have given 
Drew his savoir faire, his 
sang-froid method of speech in 
certain delightful lines of his 
repertory, his ability to wear 
clothes perfectly and to be 
always the gentleman and to 
the manor born, he could, and 
he did, make their possessor 
aware of these qualities, bring 
them out, polish them. 

Many of Daly’s plays were 
adaptations from the German 
and the French. One is said 
to have been the first adap- 
tation in which Moliére was 
given credit on an American 
playbill. Mr. Daly was al- 
ways looking for plays that 
he felt would display to full 
advantage the talents not only 
of John Drew and of Ada 
Rehan, but also of Fanny Da- 
venport, Henrietta Crosman, 
Mrs. Gilbert and his other 
players. His society plays (of 
the type of Bronson Howard’s 
“Saratoga”) were very popu- 
lar. So also were his Shake- 
spearean revivals. The Daly 
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Company had its triumphs in 
London, Paris and Berlin, as_ in the 
well as in American cities. 
The partnership of Daly and 
Drew was broken in 1892. 
Henceforth it was Charles Frohman 
who guided Drew’s career. The whole 
complexion of the stage was changing. 
The stock company was giving place 
to the special company with featured 
“stars.” Maude Adams enters the pic- 
tures at this point—her Dorothy in 
“Rosemary” was the last part she 
played as a leading woman with Drew 
before she became a star herself. We 
hear also of Billie Burke and of Ethel 
Barrymore. Mr. Drew tells us that Miss 
Barrymore, playing for the first time, 


From a portrait by Joseph De Camp 
collection of 
HE PLAYS THE GENTLEMAN WITH PERFECT SKILL 
For two generations John Drew has held his primacy as a 
dramatic interpreter of manners and social customs. 


The Players 


in Clyde Fitch’s “Captain Jinks,” a 
long and important réle, was somewhat 
nervous and not quite audible when a 
friendly voice called from the gallery: 
“Speak up, Ethel. You’re all right. The 
Drews is all good actors.” 

Mr. Drew’s book carries a foreword 
by Booth Tarkington, who says that 
Drew “has been an actual feature of 
the best American life ever since his 
youth—indeed, he is one of its institu- 
tions; and there is a long gratitude due 
him.” 
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ARE WE WITNESSING THE BREAK-UP 
OF THE NOVEL? 


OST people think of the novel 
M as first and foremost a story. 
There are some, however, who 
challenge this thought and whose view 
must be taken into account in any esti- 
mate of current letters. The distin- 
guished English critic, J. Middleton 
Murry, sees a menace in their attitude. 
He speaks (in the Yale Review) of the 
possible “break-up” of the novel, and 
traces the subversive movement back 
to the time of Rousseau. 

According to the idea of these dis- 
sentients, a novel is primarily subjec- 
tive: it is the revelation of a state of 
mind. Or, to put it in Mr. Murry’s 


words, “the aim of the characteristic 
modern novelist is the presentation of 
his immediate consciousness. This alone 
is true, he believes; this alone is valu- 
able, or at any rate this alone has the 
chance of being of some permanent 


value.” 

The three supreme exemplars of sub- 
jective fiction during recent years made 
an unobtrusive and independent appear- 
ance in 1913 and 1914. In France Mar- 
cel Proust published “Du Cété de Chez 
Swann” (translated into English as 
“Swann’s Way”) ; in America the Irish- 
man James Joyce published “A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man”; 
in England Dorothy Richardson pub- 
lished “Pointed Roofs.” These books, 
Mr. Murry remarks, had points of out- 
ward resemblance. ‘Each was in itself 
incomplete, a foretaste of sequels to 
come. Each was autobiographical and, 
within the necessary limits of individ- 
uality, autobiographical in the same 
new and peculiar fashion. They were 
attempts to record immediately the 
growth of consciousness. Immediately; 
without any effort at mediation by 
means of an interposed plot or story. 
All three authors were trying to pre- 
sent the content of their consciousness 
before it had been reshaped in obedi- 
ence to the demands of practical life.” 


None of the three attempts was com- 
pletely successful, and Joyce’s subse- 
quent “Ulysses” has puzzled every- 
body. “An extreme subjectivism,” Mr. 
Murry points out, “tends to become in- 
comprehensible.” He writes further: 


“A consciousness is a flux, it needs to be 
crystallized about some foreign object to 
have an intelligible shape. Marcel Proust’s 
historical and philosophical preoccupations 
supply such a thread; but even he can be 
excessively tedious when his grasp on the 
external world is slackened. Miss Rich- 
ardson can be as tiring as a twenty-four- 
hour cinematograph without interval or 
plot. And in ‘Ulysses’ Joyce at times car- 
ries his effort of analysis to such lengths 
as to become as difficult as a message in 
code of which half the key has been lost.” 


Mr. Murry sees disintegration, but 
does not feel that he has to deplore it. 
We are obviously, he says, in a period 
of transition in which new elements are 
being gathered together for a more per- 
fect artistic realization in the future. 
The argument closes: 


“We should like to imagine that the ex- 
asperation of the modern sensibility will 
be crystallized out into a new Aristophan- 
ism, a new Rabelaisianism, so that an 
explosive condition might find its proper 
satisfaction in an explosive art. It would 
help to clear the ground for the necessary 
development of the calmer art of the 
novel, and to clear the minds of those who 
will have to address themselves to the 
problem of finding lucid symbols for the 
complexities they wish to convey. Un- 
doubtedly, there is a means of satisfying 
the new standards of fidelity to experience 
without recourse to obscurity and hiero- 
glyphics. The road may not be easy to 
find, but it must be found. Otherwise the 
novel will reach the ridiculous position in 
which all that is interesting is unintel- 
ligible and all that is intelligible is un- 
interesting. That moment, indeed, seems 
at times to be very near. But we believe 
the danger is not really serious. Art has 
a way of surviving the most inevitable 
disasters.” 





FREUDIAN DRAMA 


RAIN 


A Melodramatic Happening in the South Seas 


By JOHN COLTON and CLEMENCE RANDOLPH 


by Sam. H. Harris and written by 

John Colton and Clemence Ran- 
dolph, after a story by W. Somerset 
Maugham, has been greeted by the 
metropolitan critics with a shower of 
superlatives. The fact that a dominant 
character in it, a South Sea missionary, 
is tempted and betrayed by a siren 
incarnate whose soul he is zealous to 
save does not lessen its dramatic ap- 
peal. It may offend the orthodox, but 
we reprint it as an outstanding box- 
office success of the season. In other 
than the capable hands of Jeanne 
Eagels, Sadie Thompson, the loose char- 
acter in question, might have been the 
undoing of the play. As it is, the per- 
formance of Miss Eagels is acclaimed 
a triumph in what the New York Sun 
pronounces “a high-powered entertain- 
ment” and the Tribune as “the likeliest 
drama of the season.” 

Almost alone in expressing disap- 
pointment over “Rain,” the Evening 
Post, once edited by William Cullen 
Bryant, laments the miscarriage of the 
original double-motive of the authors: 
First, an arraignment of the methods 
employed by a certain class of overzeal- 
ous missionaries for the conversion of 
the heathen—on the score of their il- 
liberality, ineffectiveness, and even of 
their occasionally un-Christian charac- 
ter—and, second, the influence upon 
nerves and disposition of a tropical 
rainy season. “Of these, the first, man- 
ifestly, is a delicate and intensely pro- 
vocative topic—although there is only 
too much reason to believe that there 
are good grounds for discussing it— 
and therefore it is one that requires 
knowledge, tact and vision in the han- 
dling. These qualities have not always 
been displayed by the authors in their 
opening scenes, which suffer in conse- 


T play, produced in New York 


quence. Later on they practically de- 
molish their case altogether.” 

To the Evening Telegram it is “an 
absorbing Freudian drama,” and to the 
Herald it is “a withering play of a 
kind that would hardly have been writ- 
ten a mincing generation ago, when it 
would have been less safe to count on 
an understanding of the characters 
thus pitilessly exposed.” To us it is 
simply a play of parts, as distinguished 
from a tract. Honi soit qui mal y 
pense. 

The Rev. Alfred Davidson (Robert 
Kelly) is depicted as a narrow-minded 
and decidedly Puritanical missionary 
who, with his admiring but evident- 
ly uncongenial helpmate (Catherine 
Brooke), with Dr. and Mrs. McPhail 
(Fritz Williams and Shirley King) and 
with Sadie Thompson, has landed at 
Pago Pago, a South Sea port, where 
they are marooned at a combination 
store and lodging house kept by Joe 
Horn (Rapley Holmes). Sadie is from 
the “red-light” district of Honolulu, 
having journeyed there from the Bar- 
bary coast of San Francisco. She is by 
way of making friends with some Amer- 
ican ‘marines, Private Griggs, Corpo- 
ral Hodgeson and Sergeant O’Hara, 
through the medium of Quartermaster 
Bates of the S. S. Orduna, and she 
aims to combine good times with a bit 
of gold digging, or rather, silver dig- 
ging. Conflict between the pious, mas- 
terful missionary, an implacable foe of 
“sin,” and the easy-going Sadie is early 
foreshadowed. 

In the first act it is morning and the 
travelers are debating their chances of 
securing accommodations at the hotel- 
store until they are able to resume their 
interrupted journey to the Antipodes. 
Present are Sadie Thompson, Quarter- 
master Bates, the marines and Mrs. 
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Horn, native wife of the _ trader- 
Boniface. 


SADIE. So I’m to be parked here, am I, 
dearie? 

BaTEs. Yes, make yourself right to 
home, Sadie. How do you do, Mrs. Horn; 
how’s Joe? 

Mrs. Horn. ’Allo, Quartermaster. Joe, 
he fine. 

BATES. How’s all the kids? No new 
ones since my last trip? 

Mrs. Horn. (Looking at Sadie.) Meb- 
be you bring wife back this trip, eh? 

Bates. Get that, Sadie; she thinks 
you’re my wife. 

SapiE. Why, do I look that weak of 
intellect? Should I marry the little hus- 
band of all the world? 

Bates. (Turns to Mrs. Horn.) This is 
my friend, Miss Sadie Thompson. This is 
Mrs. Horn, Sadie— (Turns towards the 
Marines.) Sadie, meet the U. S. A. 

Sapig. That’s right, good boys. “Join 
the Navy and See the World.” (Turns 
towards O’Hara.) Hello, Handsome—when 
did you leave Kansas? (O’Hara appears 
embarrassed.) 

Griccs. Oh, man! The lady’s got your 
number, Tim. 

Hopceson. Ha! She got you that time, 
kid. 

SaDIE. (Turns towards Griggs and 
Hodgeson.) Say, you couldn’t mistake it; 
you got a Corn-Belt-baby stare that 
screams. I mean it kindly; don’t get sore. 

HopGESON. He’s very shy, Miss; don’t 
mind him. 

O’HarA. Shut up! You half-whittled 
pin— 

Griccs. He is liable to bite, Miss. Bet- 
ter keep away. 

O’HarA. Stow that blab, or I’ll— 

Sapte. Don’t hurt ’em, Handsome. I 
came from Kansas once, myself—as fast 
as I could hoof it. How are you? 

O’HaRA. Fine—very pleased to meet a 
lady. (Griggs and Hodgeson laugh.) 

SapIE. What’s the matter with these 
two colts? They act as though they had 
too much oats—bad thing to jump ’em 
from milk too fast. Young things like that 
should be put to grass first. I’m a farm- 
er’s daughter, so I know. 

BATES. Sadie, let me introduce you to 
two of the ladies who were on board the 
Orduna. (Starts to lead Sadie towards 
Mrs. Davidson and Mrs. McPhail who are 
seated at the dining-table.) 


SADIE. (Grasping Bates by the arm and 
jerking him back.) Pull yourself together, 
little one—pull yourself together. (Look- 
ing at Mrs. Davidson.) No, now that 
I’ve got my bearings, I think I’ll go back 
into the sunshine. Who is coming with 
me? You, buttercup? 

BATES. Can’t do it, Sadie. I’ve gotta 
buy some stores for the ship. Here, why 
don’t one of you boys show Sadie the 
town? 

Griccs. Say, lady, I’m a pretty swell 
little guide. 

HODGESON. Don’t believe him, Miss. I 
wrote the book he guides by. 

SADIE. Yes, I bet you write a grand 
Spencerian hand. No—I’m taking Hand- 
some. Tag along in back if you like, but 
don’t get run over. We’ll be back for 
lunch, little one. Don’t forget that swell 
feed you promised me on shore—no shark 
steak, nor raw eels, but all the rest of the 
atmosphere. Tout a Vheure, little one— 
that’s French for Au Revoir, if you un- 
derstand the language. 


She exits with the marines, and Bates 
tells Mesdames McPhail and Davidson 
as much about her as is convenient to 
his tongue. It begins to rain. Dr. Mc- 
Phail and Horn are left alone. Horn 
confesses relief that McPhail is a doc- 
tor of medicine—not a missionary, and 
the other questions whether the trader- 
Boniface is prejudiced. 


Horn. Prejudiced? Oh, no. Fine peo- 
ple, missionaries. Got plenty of good 
friends among ’em. Some traders are 
afraid of ’em, but I’ve always found ’em 
all right. My only objection to ’em is— 
they’re kinda shy on humor. 

McPHAIL. Is that a necessary qualifi- 
cation for the job? 

Horn. It helps in any job. 

McPHAIL. Persuading your neighbors to 
believe what you believe is a serious busi- 
ness, friend! 

Horn. Certainly got to have a single- 
track mind for it. 

McPuHalL. Just so. There’s no place 
for the light touch in reform. 

Horn. Now, that’s a word I can’t listen 
to without spitting. It’s my belief that 
these reform folks fighting public deprav- 
ity are only fighting their own hankering 
for the very indulgences they suspect in 
others. 
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McPHAIL. Just so! They chase you 
with a hatchet, because they like a drink 
too. Is that it? 

Horn. Shouldn’t wonder. I hear life’s 
terrible back home in the States, now. 

McPHAIL. How so? 


HorN. Everybody being made to be- 
have. 
McPHaIL. Yes, we live in the day of 


the new commandment—“Thou shalt not 
commit enjoyment.” 

Horn. Say, I saw it coming twenty 
years ago. That’s why I left Chicago; I 
wanted peace. I found it, too; nothing 
like it, brother. Friend, you behold here 
the last remnants of an earthly paradise. 
Look yonder—see where the mountains 
touch the clouds.of heaven? Then tell me 
how it shall benefit the scheme of my quar- 
rel with the missionaries. 

McPualL. Yes, I can see how the bleak 
civilization might be a little out of place— 
sort of like a school ma’am waking up in 
a harem, what? 

Horn. Yeah; take these islanders, Doc- 
tor. They are naturally the happiest, 
most contented people on earth. They ask 
nothing of life, save to be allowed to sing 
and eat, dance and sleep. Thinking gives 
’em a headache; the trees and the sea give 
’em all the food they want—so they don’t 
have to fight. They are satisfied with 
their Gods of wind and ways. Then along 
comes someone in broadcloth and spec- 
tacles and tells ’em they’re lost souls and 
have to be saved whether they want to be 
or not. 

McPHAIL. Thoughtless of man not to 
develop a soul without losing the Garden 
of Eden. 

Horn. You’re a real philosopher, Dr. 
McPhail. ‘ 

McPHAIL. 
of life. 


Call me, rather, an observer 


Sadie returns with her escort and is 
assigned a room to which she with- 
draws and to which she directs her few 
chattels, including a phonograph, to be 
sent. It begins to play and the sound 
of its jazz records, it being Sunday, 
provokes discussion among the other 
guests. McPhail is inclined to crave 
indulgence for Sadie. 


Mr. Davipson. I have no patience with 
the Darwinian theory, Doctor. In my 
opinion it should be prohibited by law— 
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(A loud laugh from Sadie in the adjoining 
room.) This girl, you say, was on the 
Orduna? 

Mrs. Davipson. Yes, Dr. McPhail has 
met her. He can tell you about her. 

McPHAIL. She isn’t anybody of any im- 
portance. I am interested, Davidson, in 
your theory of disease. 

Mr. DAvipson. I believe any disease 
tendency can be brought under control 
just as any weakness of the moral struc- 
ture can. (An uproar from Sadie’s room.) 
Music of this sort is demoralizing, isn’t it? 

McPHAIL. (Ignoring the noise from 
Sadie’s room.) Your theory would be 
easy, Mr. Davidson, if any of us were— 
ever could be—certain of ourselves. 

Mr. Davipson. I disagree with you. 
Why can’t we be certain of ourselves? 

McPHAIL. Because in each and every 
one of us are hidden blights, erratic for- 
mation, undiscovered infirmities. None of 
us can ever be sure of ourselves until the 
moment of ultimate pressure— 


A blast from a whistle announces the 
impending departure of the Orduna. 
Quartermaster Bates emerges from Sa- 
die’s room and unsteadily departs for 
his ship. The others are discussing 
Sadie when the first act concludes. 

Act second is in the afternoon two 
days later in the same room. Horn and 
Dr. McPhail are reminiscing about 
Sadie Thompson and Davidson. 


Horn. She’s wondering what he’s up 
to. You notice when the hoys came around 
last night to see her, she took them out 
to the porch pretty quick and talked to 
them there. 

McPHAIL. (Thoughtfully.) Yes, I no- 
ticed that; and it wasn’t the most cheer- 
ful sort of an evening, either. What with 
the rain and everything, we’d all been 
happier, I think, if she’d been in her room 
with her friends. 

Horn. She felt it, too. She knows if 
she gets put out of here there’s no place 
for her to go. 

McPHAIL. Why? 

Horn. Nobody’ll take her in—if they 
know the missionaries have their knives 
out for her. (As though giving a telling 
shot.) He’s been to the Governor, too, to 
have her sent back to the States. 

McPHAIL. What did the Governor say? 

Horn. (Dubiously.) I dunno; she’s got 
wind of that, too. 
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McPHAIL. (Strolling toward the ve- 
randa.) You know, I felt rather sorry 
for her last night, after her marine friends 
left. She went into her room without 
looking at any of us. Just as we were 
ready for bed, she started her phonograph. 
Somewhow it sounded dismal—like a cry 
for help. 

(Suddenly Sadie’s phonograph starts 
rasping. Both men start, then look at 
Sadie’s room and at each other. The rain 
increases to a downpour.) 

Horn. There it goes again— 

McPHAIL. Hard business, trying to 
cheat one’s loneliness. 

Horn. Take it from me, she’s scared 
as well as lonely! She don’t know what 
Davidson’s doing. It’s got her anxious— 
but he won’t know it, though. She’s got 
nerve. 


Sadie enters, carrying a cheap purse 
which dangles from her wrist. 


SADIE. Evening, everybody! My, the 
merry weather sure does carry on—don’t 
it? (Gazes at rain for an instant, then 
turns toward Horn.) Anybody in the 
store, Mr. Horn? 

Horn. (Lazily.) 
yuess. 

SADIE. (Advances towards center of the 
room.) Been playing solitaire all after- 
noon, trying to decide what I’d have for 
supper, tunny fish or beans—and beans 
won! Then I played beans against ta- 
males, just for something to do, and ta- 
males got the way. Got any canned 
tamales, Mr. Horn? 

Horn. I guess so. If my wife isn’t in 
there, poke around until you find them. 

Savile. (Evidently lonesome and trying 
to find an excuse for continuing the con- 
versation.) I’m in no great hurry; there’s 
lots of time. God! There’s so much time 
lying loose around here someone ought to 
bottle it up and send it where they need 
it. You don’t mind, do you, seeing we’re 
alone, if I sit down with you boys and 
have a little chat about Greenland’s icy 
mountains? 


My wife’s in there, I 


A lengthy dialogue ensues, during 
which Sadie airs her views on things 
in general and Davidson in particular. 
Horn warns her to be careful. At the 
approach of Mesdames Davidson and 
McPhail, followed by the missionary, 
Sadie departs. Dr. McPhail asks Mr. 
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Davidson how he managed to stand- 
ardize certain sins during his long mis- 
sion in the South Seas. Davidson goes 
into particulars. They are interrupted 
by the phonograph in the next room, 
and Sadie is summoned by Davidson, 
who takes her out on the veranda. 


DAVIDSON. Sadie Thompson, I have 
brought you out here to offer you a gift. 
SADIE. You want to give me something? 

DAVIDSON. Yes. 

SADIE. Well, I’m glad to that—I’m 
pretty short of cash. 

DAVIDSON. The gift I am offering you 
is the infinitive mercy of our Lord. 

SADIE. What’s the idea? 

DAVIDSON. Your problems can be solved 
in only one way and that way is going to 
affect the whole future course in your life. 

SADIE. (Has advanced a few steps into 
the room.) I don’t know as I’ve got any 
problems. 

DAVIDSON. The time has come for you 
to make your choice. 

SADIE. I can’t see why I get all this at- 
tention from you. 

DAVIDSON. Those who have the key of 
salvation offered them and fail to open 
the door must be destroyed. 

SADIE. Oh, I see what you mean, but 
don’t you worry about me. I won’t get 
destroyed. (Turns and starts for her 
room.) I guess I’ll go back to my supper; 
I’m hungry. 

DAVIDSON. You are hungry, but not for 
mortal food. You are hungry for the 
bread of the spirit. 

SADIE. (Pauses, turns, crosses to David- 
son and speaks in a conciliatory manner.) 
You know, Reverend Davidson, you mean 
right by me, and I mean to be grateful. 
Just between ourselves, I thought you 
were out to “get” me on account of that 
little trouble we had the other evening. 
And I have been wanting to apologize. 


She proceeds to do so at length, and 
admits that she wants to “keep friends 
with everybody.” There is a deal of 
moralizing, and toward the end of the 
second act, when Davidson expresses a 
determination to send Sadie Thompson 
back to San Francisco, she intimates 
that the steamers would be watched 
for her and that she would be perse- 
cuted by a political enemy. 
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DAVIDSON. Come, Miss Thompson, these 
evasions are getting you nowhere. Why 
are you afraid to return to San Francisco? 

SADIE. I’ve told you—I keep telling 
you— 

DAVIDSON. Yes; and now I will tell you 
why you are afraid to go back to San 
Francisco. You have told me lies; now I 
shall tell you the truth. This politician 
you fear is a politician with a uniform 
and. he wears a badge. What you are 
afraid of is the penitentiary. 

SADIE. Oh! 

DAVIDSON. Is that it—the penitentiary? 

SADIE. I was framed, but I got away 
before they caught me. They’ll nab me 
the moment I step off the ship. Give me 
a chance—one chance. 

DAVIDSON. I’m going to give you the 
finest chance you’ve ever had. 

SADIE. You mean—I don’t have to go 
back? 

DAVIDSON. You said you wanted to go 
straight. If that is true you must repent, 
you must atone to God. When you want 
me, Sadie Thompson, call for me. I will 
stand ready. I will help you. (Davidson 
turns and walks to the veranda. Sadie 
watches him go and then suddenly calls 
his name. Davidson returns to room and 
stands facing Sadie.) 

Sapir. Rev. Davidson, you’re right. I 
am a bad woman. But I want to be good, 
and I don’t know how. So you let me stay 
here with you and show me what to do; 
and no matter what it is, I’m going to 
do it. 

DAVIDSON. No, you can’t stay here. 
You’ve got to go back to San Francisco. 
You’ve got to serve your time. 

SapigE. You mean to say if I repent and 
want to be good, I still have to go to the 
penitentiary? 

DAVIDSON. Yes, you’ve got to go. 

SADIE. But if you send me back there, 
that would be my finish. 

DAVIDSON. No, it will be your begin- 
ning. 


Presently, exasperated beyond her 
endurance, she turns on him with male- 
dictions as the curtain falls. 

The time of the third act is at night, 
four days later, in the hotel room. It 
is raining hard. Sadie Thompson has 
suffered something more than a sea- 
change when she appears in the room 
and is greeted by Sergeant O’Hara with 
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news that he has arranged for her to 
sail for Australia (instead of San 
Francisco), the next day. She demurs 
—and mentions Davidson. O’Hara de- 
mands to know if she is afraid of the 
missionary. 


SADIE. No—no—that isn’t it at all—! 
It would be awful hard for me to make 
you understand what’s come over me. I 
can’t understand it myself. Remember 
that day, Handsome, it seems one hundred 
years ago—that day the Governor’s letter 
came? I lost my nerve and ran around 
like a chicken with its head off. By ’n by 
I got a little calmer and I could think, and 
I thought I’m just rattled. I thought I'll 
try and fool him, so I told Reverend 
Davidson a lie as to why I didn’t want 
to go back to Frisco; but he saw right 
through me—he looked right into me. 
He knew, he knew. I felt a big net was 
catching me, and nothing was any use. 
I tried again. I called him back and told 
him I was a bad woman, and I wanted to 
repent. That was a lie. I don’t think I 
was bad, so there wasn’t anything to re- 
pent about. I had almost figured out 
things for myself. I thought some folks 
have luck, some haven’t; all folks can’t 
be alike, anyway; who knows what’s 
good or bad? Nobody. So I just let things 
go at that—and did not think too much— 
anyway. I told him I’d repent. He said 
if that was true I’d have to go back to 
be punished. I lost my head again and 
I talked to him something terrible. He 
didn’t seem to mind. He followed me into 
my room and asked me if I would kneel 
down and pray. I was so desperate I said 
yes. 


She proceeds to confess that she 
would have to serve a three-year pen- 
itentiary sentence if she were sent back 
to San Francisco. O’Hara is dumb- 
founded. Sadie continues her confes- 
sion, intermittently defending and call- 
ing for Davidson, who eventually enters 
the room. O’Hara departs. 


SapvigE. (In a somewhat bewildered man- 
ner.) When you’re around—everything 
seems clear—everything seems all right. 
That old life I led, that doesn’t seem to 
belong to me, that was someone else. 
When I feel like that, Reverend Davidson, 
does it mean I’m redeemed? 
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DAVIDSON. (Very tenderly.) Yes, Sa- 
die; in the last few days you have become 
very close and dear to God. He has 
tested you and found you true. To-night 
he sent the devil to tempt you. Once 
your soul lay like a stagnant pool in the 
deepest pit of the deepest valley. To- 
night it is cleansed—glorified. 

SADIE. (Starts toward her door and 
pauses wearily.) If I’m afraid and can’t 
sleep, will you pray with me? 


DAVIDSON. Yes—when I hear you call 
—I will come. 
SADIE. I’m pretty tired. 


She passes into her room and closes 
the door. Davidson is joined by his 
wife and the McPhails. At the close of 
a general conversation, Davidson goes 
out on the veranda, bidding his wife not 
to wait up for him. 


Mrs. Davinson. (To the McPhails.) 
He prayed with Miss Thompson, last 
night, until she went to sleep. It was 
nearly three o’clock when he came up- 
stairs. Then he threw himself down in 
the bed exhausted; but he only slept in 
snatches. He has strange dreams that 
puzzle him. He’ll have a breakdown, if 
he doesn’t take care. 

McPHAIL. Heaven knows, I pity Miss 
Thompson; but all we non-Biblical people 
seem to be utterly helpless in the matter. 

Mrs. DAvIDSON. I never saw Mr. David- 
son wrought up before. Last night he kept 
crying out in his sleep. 

McPHAIL. Is that so? 

Mrs. Davipson. This morning he told 
me he had been dreaming about the Moun- 
tains of Nebraska. 

McPHAIL. The Mountains of Nebraska? 
That’s odd! 

Mrs. DAvipson. I don’t believe anyone 
but myself realizes what an enormous 
amount of emotional force my husband 
puts into his work. 

McPHAIL. Work seems to be the only 
outlet for his tremendous energy. He 
should look out. 

Mrs. Davipson. The Lord’s work is 
Mr. Davidson’s life! On our wedding 
night Mr. Davidson explained to me his 
ideals of our marriage. He believed it 
should be a union free from earthly in- 
dulgence, devoted entirely to the salvation 
of others. 

McPuait. A noble doctrine, Mrs. Da- 
vidson, but to a medical man like myself 
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every-day experience proves that flesh and 
blood are not things apart from the spirit. 
Frankly, natural emotions can never be 
denied, only disguised. 


In a concluding episode, toward dawn, 
Sadie Thompson, carrying a _ lamp, 
gropes her way into the room whisper- 
ing sibilantly for the Reverend David- 


son. He comes in out of the night and 
rain. He is hatless and his clothes are 
dripping. Sadie questions him about 


her future. 


Davipson. (As though under terrific 
mental strain.) Out there in the rain I’ve 
walked and wondered, too. The darkness 
was full of eyes. I saw things I never 
saw before. I looked into the awful groves 
of Asteroth, where Solomon went to find 
the secrets of joy and terror. I saw Aste- 
roth herself. I saw Judas. Sadie, you 
don’t have to go back to San Francisco. 

SaDIE. (Looking searchingly into his 
face.) I don’t have to go back—what do 
you mean? 

DAVIDSON. 
ness in his voice.) 
have to go back. 
his voice full of emotion.) 


(He has a peculiar hoarse- 
Just that—you don’t 
(Leaning toward her, 
You are re- 


deemed! 

SADIE. What other sacrifice could I 
offer? That is all I have got to give. I 
only hope I will be able to go through with 
it right. 

DAVIDSON. From now on you will be 


strong—no more fear— (He speaks now 
as though in ecstasy.)—beautiful, radiant. 
You will be one of the daughters of the 
King. (He is bending over her and speaks 
in a reverent whisper.) That’s what you 
are now, Sadie, one of the daughters of 
the King—radiant—beautiful. 

Sapie. Am I? (She takes the lamp 
from the chairarm and rises. She slowly 
walks toward her door and then pauses 
and turns back to face Davidson.) Pray 
with me, Rev. Davidson. When you pray, 
everything seems all right. 


In the end it becomes apparent that 
Davidson has been unable to withstand 
the seductive temptation of the woman, 
and when the guests foregather in the 
hotel storeroom in the morning news is 
brought that the body of Alfred David- 
son had been found on the beach—a 
suicide. 
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SADIE AND HER WOULD-BE SAVIOR 


O’HARA (ROBERT ELLIOTT) IS A FRIEND IN NEED AND DEED TO SADIE THOMPSON 
(JEANNE EAGELS) 
The warm-hearted sergeant of Marines would go to extremes to save the erring woman. 
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SCANDALIZED! 


(Rapley Holmes). 


Horn 


Joe 


WHAT WILL THAT WOMAN, SADIE THOMPSON (JEANNE EAGELS), DO NEXT? 
Thus, in “Rain” asks Dr. and Mrs. McPhail (Fritz Williams and Shirley King) and the Rev. and 
Mrs. Davidson (Robert Kelly and Catherine Brooke). 
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© Bruguiere 
HIS ACTING OF “HAMLET” IS PRONOUNCED “GREAT” 
John Barrymore achieves the triumph of his stage career with a fresh and compelling interpretation 
of the Melancholy Dane. 





A MEMORIAL OF HAPPINESS 


Herald-Sun Syndicate 
“IN HAPPY MEMORY OF CHARLES FROHMAN” 
This memorial, nine feet high, the work of L. S. Merrifield, was unveiled a few months ago in Marlow, 
England, in memory of the theatrical manager who lost his life on the Lusitania 
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Courtesy of Knoedier 

A STUDY IN BLUE 
Bakst’s portrait of Mrs. John W. Gar- 
rett is as simple in its coloring as some 
of his earlier designs were complex. 





A STUDY IN BLACK 
Another portrait that represents Bakst in his simpler mood. 
The exotic figure of Ida Rubinstein, dancef and actress, is 
presented soberly. 
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LEON BAKST AND His FAUN 


Fotograms 

A RUSSIAN MASTER OF COLOR NOW EXHIBITING HERE 

Léon Bakst, the famous scenic artist and portrait painter, has lately come to America for the first time. 

His new exhibition shows costumes which made a sensation in Paris and led to a new mode, @ la Russe, 
in theater and salon 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
' $ARAH BERNHARDT, AT DEATH’S DOOR, MAKES HER MARK AS A SCULPTOR 


This powerful and rugged statue in bronze was executed by the “many-minded actress” and exhibited 
in Paris shortly before she fell desperately ill. 
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Major Hamilton Maxwell. 


RAISING IMMIGRATION BARRIERS 


A REMARKABLE AIR VIEW OF ELLIS ISLAND 
In the buildings at the right immigrants are examined and their applications for citizenship are 
accepted or rejected. At the left are the hospital, executive offices and storage quarters. Jersey City 
is in the background, 


SAFEGUARDING THE GATES TO 
AMERICAN CITZENSHIP 


the seven odd million aliens who 

are now in this country, and the 
selection of immigrants hereafter seek- 
ing admission to the United States be- 
fore they leave their native lands to 
determine whether they will develop 
into desirable citizens, are two objec- 
tives upon which President Harding 
and Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
are agreed, as requiring immediate ac- 
tion by Congress. 

In his recent message the President 
points out the advisability of checking 
the influx of undesirables and advocates 
the establishment of examination boards 
abroad, to insure desirables only. By 
so doing, he emphasizes, “we could end 
the pathos at our ports of entry, when 
men and women find our doors closed, 
after long voyages as wasted savings, 
because they are unfit for admission. 
It would be kindlier and safer to tell 
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them before they embark.” The culpa- 
bility of some steamship lines is said 
to have intensified the immigration 
problem. Instead of the present $200 
penalty imposed upon a carrier for 
bringing over an immigrant after the 
quota of his country is filled, a $1,000 
fine is recommended. 

Secretary Davis, in a broader state- 
ment, denounces the present passport 
system as inadequate and urges that 
“those qualified to enter should be se- 
lected on the other side and given our 
certificate of qualification.” To accom- 
plish this purpose, in his opinion, legis- 
lation should be enacted providing for 
the examination abroad of prospective 
emigrants by giving the following 
tests: 


“1. Blood—To determine the general 
condition of health, latent diseases, etc. 
“2. Physical—A physical inventory of 
the strength and condition, brawn and 
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muscle, affecting ability to earn a 
living. 

“3. Mental—That our public institu- 
tions may not be filled with men, women 
and children to whom we owe no na- 
tional duty, while our own are not 
properly cared for; but further still, 
that our good American blood shall not 
become polluted with imbecility, insanity 
and idiocy. We must keep the American 
race sturdy in mind as well as in body. 

“4, Character—This is not least, for 
no matter what examinations might be 
given at our ports of entry we could 
not be assured that the immigrant was 
not a criminal, a teacher or believer in 
anarchy, or an immoral person. By hav- 
ing our own representative verify the 
standing of a prospective emigrant in 
his home community, we can very near- 
ly determine the kind of citizen we may 
be able to make of him; and if he should 
not measure up after he gets here, then 
he should be sent back to the country 
from which he came.” 


The present immigration statutes bar 
aliens over sixteen years old who are 
unable to read in some language or 
dialect. This test of literacy, and the 
provisions which exclude the mentally 
defective and the insane are the only pro- 
visions which prescribe mental stand- 
ards for these future citizens. A cer- 
tain physical standard is also required 
by the existing laws, but all these tests 
are made at the ports of entry after 
the immigrant has broken up his home 
abroad and sacrificed much to accom- 
plish the journey. Under many cir- 
cumstances it is hard to enforce the 
law and send them back when they fail 
to qualify. This difficulty is made 
greater by the intercession of relatives 
and attorneys on this side pleading for 
their admittance. 

In addition to the importance of giv- 
ing America the right to choose her 
future residents from among those ap- 
plying, the Secretary of Labor believes 
that such legislation “will prevent the 
breaking up of homes and families, all 
or part of which might be found inad- 
missible upon arrival; and, second, it 
would give us a record of the individual 
made up at his own home, upon which 
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our: program of Americanization and 
education could be intelligently base. 
Better immigrants should be the watchi- 
word, for it means better citizens and 
better institutions.” 

Setting forth the problem of the 
alien already admitted to the United 
States, Secretary Davis declares that a 
systematic and automatic means of 
bringing the alien into contact with the 
government in a friendly spirit of co- 
operation should be devised. Every 
alien should be required to enroll for 
the training which the government 
should undertake to give. But Secre- 
tary Davis strongly opposes any en- 
rollment that savors of espionage. 

Opponents of the suggestion seem to 
be of the opinion that such a provision 
of law would amount to that, but the 
theory has never been advanced that 
enrollment for the purpose of exerciz- 
ing the privilege of franchise was a 
means of police identification. Nor has 
it ever been denied that a registration 
of all children up to fourteen or fifteen 
years to insure a complete common 
school education was anything other 
than desirable. If we require of native- 
born American children a knowledge 
of American history, civil government, 
civics and so on before they may be- 
come of voting age, why should we not 
require as much of those who enter the 
country of their own volition to partici- 
pate in the advantages of an organized 
stable republic? 

It is not disputed that the matter of 
education is distinctly a function of 
the individual states. Citizenship, how- 
ever, as this Federal spokesman re- 
minds us, is a matter of Federal con- 
cern, and the Constitution gives to 
Congress the right to determine under 
what conditions a foreigner may be- 
come naturalized. The Federal .govern- 
ment, therefore, is the logical agency 
through which preparation for citizen- 
ship should be supervised, in his opin- 
ion, and the bureau of naturalization 
should be authorized to provide the 
facilities by which candidates may be 
able to meet high standards fixed to 
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elevate the dignity of citizenship. A 
citizenry united in language, under- 
standing and spirit and ambition is 
necessary to the high ideals to which 
America was dedicated by the fore- 
fathers. It is maintained that this can 
only be accomplished under competent 
Federal direction. 

There are certain standards required 
of those applying for naturalization. 
Secretary Davis is not inclined to say 
that these standards are too low, though 
in consideration of the great privilege 
we confer when granting citizenship 
they are asserted to be none too high. 
If the present standards were strictly 
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required, our difficulties, so far as they 
arise from foreign-born citizens, would 
be pretty well eliminated. The prob- 
lem of eradicating the false doctrines 
of radicalism in America would be no 
nearer solution if we made citizens of 
every alien forthwith; the solution, we 
are assured, lies in enlightening the 
foreign-born, alien and citizen, in the 
privileges and duties, rights and re- 
sponsibilities which attach to citizen- 
ship and the nature and methods of 
a republican government, with em- 
phasis laid upon the natural changes 
which may be brought about through 
evolution by means of the ballot. 





THE LIFE-STORY OF EMILE COUE—FROM 
DRUG CLERK TO DRUGLESS HEALER 


a railroad worker, one-time drug 

clerk and lately risen to fame as 
a specialist in drugless healing, is an 
inspiring story of obstacles overcome 
and eminence achieved through hard 
work. For Emile Coué, the former 
pharmacist and now autosuggestion ex- 
pert of Nancy, France, is a self-made 
man in our full American sense. 

He was born on February 26, 1857, 
in Troyes. His family removed thence 
two months later. Their new home 
town, Nogent-sur-Seine, a little place 
of 400 inhabitants, boasted a small 
“college,”’ where Emile studied until he 
was fifteen. Emile’s father, the last of 
twelve children, in spite of his lowly 
station as a railroad worker, had am- 
bitions for his son, and contrived to 
pay for Latin lessons in addition to his 
regular schooling. Latin was later of 
great usefulness to him in the com- 
pounding of prescriptions, and the boy’s 
knowledge of it may have led to his 
ultimately becoming a druggist. 

When Emile was fifteen his aunt in 
Troyes took him in as a boarder on 
easy terms and put him in a lycée there. 
Eighteen months later he had achieved 
his degree of Bachelier és Arts, after 
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covering a course of study which usu- 
ally occupied three years. 

Then Emile turned to chemistry, and 
a year later, in Montmedy, secured a 
degree of Bachelier és Sciences. He was 
eighteen then, and had to postpone fur- 
ther work to do his stint of military 
service which the degree of B.S. re- 
duced from two years to one. At nine- 
teen, when he finished his military ser- 
vice, his father had found him a place 
in a pharmacy where he could go to 
work. 

Three years of indentured service 
was the prospect which faced him. His 
only pay was board and lodging. At 
the time that he went to work for M. 
Delauney, of Troyes, the latter had four 
employees. These left, or died, or went 
into business for themselves, and pres- 
ently Emile was doing the work of all 
four, and fully earning the stipend of 
25 francs per month which his em- 
ployer decided to give him. 

Coué was hopeful at this time of 
becoming eventually a teacher of chem- 
istry and pharmacy in some university. 
After his three years of apprenticeship 
were over he went to the University of 
Paris to take his degree in pharmacy, 
and helped to pay his way by winning a 
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competition for a government fellow- 
ship, good for 1,200 francs a year. 

Presently he became a pharmaceu- 
tical interne in the Necker Hospital, 
which paid him an additional 500 francs 
a@ year and supplied his board and 
lodging. 

Before his course at the university 
was completed, a druggist of Troyes, 
M. Chominot, who had remarked his 
devotion to duty when Emile was an 
apprentice in his competitor’s phar- 
macy, offered to take him into partner- 
ship, and to leave him his drugstore in 
his will. Before the offer could be 
taken up, M. Chominot, who was a very 
old man, had died, but his widow was 
persuaded to carry out the terms of 
this unusual verbal compact, with minor 
alterations. 

Thus Emile stepped out of college 
directly into the store and remained 
there for fourteen years. In 1884, how- 
ever, he won as his bride the daughter 
of a wealthy horticulturist, M. LeMoine, 
celebrated as the originator of the 
modern gladiolus. The bride’s dowry 
greatly improved the family fortune, 
and the Coué establishment, as Boyd 
Fisher says, writing in the New York 
Evening Post, “became an imposing 
affair, with an up-to-date pharmacy on 
one side, a good chemical laboratory on 
the other, and in the center an attrac- 
tive garden, and at the rear a residence 
as fine as any in Troyes.” 

Coué continued to prosper and to 
save money, and in 1896 was able to 
retire. Yet he came out of retirement 
at the end of four years, and again ran 
his drugstore for ten years. Mean- 
time he became first a hypnotist, and 
then an autosuggestionist—a successful 
druggist specializing in drugless heal- 
ing. 

In his drugstore he had become fa- 
miliar with every variety of human ill, 
and had formed the habit of prescrib- 
ing for them. He has always believed, 
and still does, that drugs are frequently 
required in themselves, and even when 
valueless often are extremely useful in 
inducing a cheerful frame of mind by 
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autosuggestion when the patient be- 
lieves in their efficacy. 

He is reputed to have effected many 
marvelous cures since he established 
his clinic in his home at Nancy, but he 
takes no credit for these, pointing out 
that “it is the method, not the man,” 
and that “the patient cures himself’ 
by getting control of his subconscious 
mind and putting it to work. 

The following summary of his “‘meth- 
od” is taken from an authorized trans- 
lation prepared by him for the New 
York World: 


Every morning before getting up and 
every evening as soon as you are in bed, 
shut your eyes and repeat twenty times in 
succession, moving your lips (this is in- 
dispensable) and counting mechanically on 
a long string with twenty knots the follow- 
ing phrase: 

“Day by day, in every way, I am getting 
better and better.” 

Do not think of anything particular, as 
the words, “in every way,” apply to every- 
thing. 

Make this autosuggestion with confi- 
dence, with faith, with the certainty of 
obtaining what you want. The greater the 
conviction, the greater and the more rapid 
will be the results obtained. 

Further, every time in the course of the 
day or night that you feel any distress, 
physical or mental, immediately affirm to 
yourself that you will not consciously con- 
tribute to it, and that you are going to 
make it disappear. 

Then isolate yourself as much as pos- 
sible, shut your eyes and passing your 
hand over your forehead, if it is some- 
thing mental, or over the part which is 
painful, if it is something physical, repeat 
extremely quickly, moving your lips, the 
words: 

“It is going, it is going,” etc., etc., as 
long as it may be necessary. 

With a little practice the physical or 
mental distress will have vanished in 
twenty to twenty-five seconds. 

Begin again whenever it is necessary. 

Avoid carefully any effort in practising 
autosuggestion. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all 
this is very simple and can be expressed 
in a few words: We possess within us a 
force of incalculable power, which, when 
we handle it unconsciously, is often preju- 
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dicial to us. If, on the contrary, we direct 
it in a conscious and wise manner, it gives 
us the mastery of ourselves and allows us 
not only to escape and to aid others to 
escape from physical and mental ills, but 


also to live in relative happiness, what-. 


ever the conditions in which we may find 
ourselves. 

Lastly, and above all, it should be ap- 
plied to the moral regeneration of those 
who have wandered from the right path. 
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This, in brief, is the message which 
he has come to deliver in the United 
States. His lecture tour, which will 
take him to New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cleveland and other cities, 
including Chicago, is not expected to 
keep him here longer than a few weeks, 
but will doubtless result in swelling 
enormously the number of his converts 
and his “cures.” 





THE FASCISTI AT WORK 


over Italy has had no effect upon 
the fire of Italian patriotism 
lighted by the Fascisti. 

The Appenines are completely covered 
with snow, and wolves, driven desperate 
by lack of food, are said to have de- 
scended into the plains, almost to the 
gates of the capital—but Fascism goes 
marching on from province to province, 
a vast conflagration which is burning 
out every disaffected element in the 
Italian population and purifying the 
entire peninsula. 

When the history of this period comes 
to be written, it will probably be set 
down as one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena ever recorded, that a coun- 
try which a few months ago was rid- 
dled with Communism, and seemed 
breeding a revolution, should suddenly 
flame forth one immense torch of pa- 
triotism. 

The Fascisti originated when two 
million union workers tried to paralyze 
Italy with a general strike. The fright- 
ened government sided with them. The 
Fascisti then distributed posters all 
over Italy: “Strikers! The government 
forgives you. We don’t!” They went 
on the warpath, and in a few days Italy 
was restored to normalcy. 

Then they set about campaigning 
against the Socialist and other influ- 
ences of a radical nature in the munici- 
pal councils. The resignation of most 
of the municipal councils was forced 
during the violent upheaval which even- 
tually seated Benito Mussolini in the 
Premier’s chair. With the advent to 


T« cold wave which has swept 


power of the Fascisti, it was decided to 
hold elections for new municipal coun- 
cils. 

The first Fascist municipal council 
was elected at Sarzana, near Pisa, 
where the Fascisti were practically un- 
opposed, though that city had been for 
years a stronghold of republicans and 
had returned republican municipal 
councillors. An uninterrupted series of 
victories followed in the provinces of 
Ferrara, Modena, Forli, Venetia and 
Umbria, in many cases the Fascisti 
capturing every seat on the municipal 
councils. 

Evidences of an awakened national 
spirit poured in from all directions. 
Newspapers started. subscription lists 
for money to hand over to the State to 
help restore Italy’s finances, and con- 
tributions flowed in from every element 
in the populace, blind soldiers, children, 
women who offered their jewelry, as 
well as large donations from the rich 
and the war profiteers. Government 
clerks, railway empioyees and govern- 
ment workmen offered an extra hour’s 
work a day “for the good of the State.” 

Everywhere the Piacenza oath has 
been taken: 


“By the blood of our two thousand 
martyrs whom we invoke as witnesses 
and judges of our actions, we, the black- 
shirts of Piacenza Province, swear that 
for one year, 

“First, we will not wear on our per- 
sons or keep in our houses anything 
made of gold, silver, or precious metals 
or stones; 

“Second, we claim for ourselves the 
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FIRST FASCISTI AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


Prince of Sermoneta, is one of many 
members of the old Italian nobility who rank high in the 


Signor Glasio Gaetani, 


Mussolini government. 


privilege of working ardently without 

pay for the good of our country; 

“Third, we renounce all worldly amuse- 
ments which are not expressions of civic 
joy in our nation’s progress; 

“Fourth, we will give all superfluous 
ornaments to a fund for supporting en- 
terprises having goodness, civilization, 
beauty, and improvement as their ob- 
ject.” 

Not content with reestablishing law 
and order in the Italian peninsula, the 
Fascisti have set about maintaining it 
and eradicating vice and crime. 





Early in December the 
Fascisti of Alessandri called 
a congress of criminals to 
meet in a hall recently 
wrested from the Socialists. 
Each of the two hundred men 
who had been summoned re- 
ceived a very polite note, be- 
ginning, “Honorable Sir,” and 
assuring him that no danger 
would attach to attending the 
meeting, as it had been ar- 
ranged for the police to stay 
away. The two hundred 
thieves and cutthroats as- 
sembled promptly, believing 
that the Fascisti, with their 
passion for organization, con- 
templated a thieves’ union. 

The secretary of the local 
Fascio, Raimondo Sala, a be- 
medalled young war veteran, 
addressed them as follows: 





“There is too much thiev- 
ing in Alessandri. The 
Fascisti have decided to 
stop it, and when we make 
up our minds we do not 
stop at anything. We warn 
you boys that anybody 
caught stealing will be pun- 
ished, not in prison, but 
with clubs. We want to 
help you straighten up, and 
are willing to find anybody 
work who needs work. Be- 
ginning to-night the streets 
will be patrolled by Fas- 
cisti special police, who will 
beat transgressors enthusiastically!” 


Several reformed thieves, declaring 
their adherence to the new program, 
were appointed special police upon the 
spot, and rushing from the hall prompt- 
ly found two out-of-town thieves whom 
they clubbed into insensibility and took 
to the hospital. 

Many applied for jobs which the 
Fascio arranged for hastily. One man, 
just out of prison, was given tickets for 
bed and food and taken to the Fascio 
to be provided with clothes. Several 














said they had found jobs and had al- 
ready stopped their regular profession. 
All of them from ragged push-cart 
thieves to young gentlemen with em- 
broidered socks, experts at robbing rich 
Americans, promised to reform. 

Premier Mussolini, when informed 
of the work of the Congress, tele- 
graphed his congratulations: “I read in 
the papers an account of the extraordi- 
nary congress of men with prison rec- 
ords. I fully approve this new method. 
By combining forces in all directions 
our Italy will emerge vital and perfect 
as ever.” 

Meanwhile in Turin ten men were 
slain in a battle over the Communist 
headquarters, the Chamber of Labor 
was set on fire, Communist newspaper 
offices were burned down, and small 
bands of Fascisti conducted a syste- 
matic search throughout the city for all 
who were known to sympathize with the 
radicals. Many were caught and either 
clubbed or forced to drink a pint of 





THE BRITON IN INDIA 
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castor oil each, depending on the grav- 
ity of the offence. 

Up and down Italy castor oil seems 
to have been adopted as the proper 
punishment for drunkards. The first 
offence leads to a pint of the obnoxious 
drink, and the second to a clubbing and 
a brief or prolonged stay in the hos- 
pital. 

These rough-and-ready methods of 
dealing out justice result in many in- 
dividual hardships and injustices, of 
course, and already the Italian govern- 
ment is taking steps to control and 
make responsible the too enthusiastic 
vigilantes. They are to constitute a 
militia, unpaid, and under regular offi- 
cers, who will call them out whenever 
the emergency justifies. But in the 
main the power of the Fascisti has been 
exerted for good, and out of their blaz- 
ing nationalism a new and regenerated 
Italy will almost certainly emerge, un- 
der or without the continued leadership 
of Mussolini. 


IS ENGLAND GIVING UP INDIA? 


YEAR ago, India, that great 
A country, with a population three 
times our own, was symbolized 
by one man, Gandhi—the Christ, as he 
was called, of Asia—a saint, a mystic, 
an ascetic and a political agitator. 
When the British put Gandhi in prison, 
something like a thrill went round the 
world and everyone wondered what ex- 
plosion would follow such an act of 
impiety. And then came a profound 
silence. Not a shot was fired; hardly 
a protest was heard; and it is time to 
ask the question whether such strange 
tranquillity after the storm means 
peace. Is India content? Or are her 
liberties crushed and her hopes of in- 
dependence shattered? Behind this im- 
penetrable veil, what is happening? 
Gandhi failed—that at least is clear. 
He failed because his program was im- 
possible and his miracles an illusion. 
He made the mistake of attacking, not 
only the evils of western civilization, 
-but its benefits. He would have closed 





the hospitals, merely because hospitals 
are not Indian in origin. And he burned 
bales of cloth, merely because the cot- 
ton was grown in Alabama and woven 
in Lancashire. Thoughtful Indians 
knew that it was too late in the day 
again to tear the East from the West. 
They were glad rather than sorry to 
see Gandhi and his fanaticism removed 
from the scene. 

But this does not mean that India is 
standing still. With a speed which will 
astound the historian, the educated 
classes are assuming control over the 
country. The policy of Indianizing the 
Indian Civil Service proceeds apace. 
Of the officials, not more than 2,000 are 
now British. Doubtless, the British 
hold the higher appointments, but 
everywhere they administer the coun- 
try by working with Indian colleagues 
according to laws laid down by the Par- 
liament at Delhi and the provincial 
legislatures to which Indians are 
elected. While the British command the 
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army, three-fourths of the army is 
Indian, which means that, without 
grave risk of mutiny, it can be used 
for the maintenance of order only, and 
not for plunder or oppression. 

It is not too much to say that slowly 
but surely the British are evacuating 
India. They retain the symbols of au- 
thority, but: are present more and more 
as invited helpers and less and less as 
autocratic rulers. One by one, the de- 
partments of public service, like health 
or education, are being transferred to 
Indian control, and it is very probable 
that the railways will. soon be taken 
over by the state. These changes, taken 
together, are of a momentous signifi- 
cance. They mean that India is becom- 
ing autonomous, like Canada, Australia 
or any other of the British dominions. 

Autonomous, but not yet democratic. 
The mass of Indians are still voteless 
and illiterate. For them, the change is 
merely from one master to another. 
Sixty millions of them are still outcasts 
or untouchables, with no political or 
social rights whatever and no hope of 
any, except through western interven- 
tion. Also, it is not that the British 
are driven out by force. The fact is 
rather that the time has come when 
India would like to have more of the 
British in her service and finds it hard 
to obtain them. For Englishmen of the 
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highest education, the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice has ceased to be attractive. The 
fall in the rupee has reduced pay and 
pensions. The fact that British officia!s 
are few means that they are lonely, 
having hardly any western neighbors 
to talk to. In particular, European 
ladies are still reluctant to be treated 
by Indian doctors, who are often the 
only doctors available in remote sta- 
tions. Also, it is one thing to go to 
India to give orders and quite another 
thing to go there to be criticized and 
abused and to carry out the orders of 
others—they being Indians. 

Yet missionary opinion is solid for 
the view that, for many years, India 
will need western assistance. The hon- 
esty of her finances must be guaranteed 
against that bribery and corruption 
which have ruined so many Asiatic 
countries. She must be sure of justice 
in her courts of law and science in en- 
gineering, mining and industrial devel- 
opment. The British may therefore 
stay in India, but on a new footing; 
not as sovereigns by right, but as sov- 
ereigns by invitation—a convenient 
ally of lands that are united under the 
British, but would otherwise fall apart. 
In short, India has won Home Rule and 
is now mistress of her own déstinies. 
She need not retain the British one day 
longer than she so desires, 





“IN GOD WE TRUST” 


T was James Pollock, governor of 
| Pennsylvania from 1854 to 1857 

and holder of many public offices 
during a long lifetime, who, according 
to a letter from him which is in pos- 
session of his daughter, Mrs. Emma 
Pollock Corss, originated the idea of 
stamping the motto, “In God We Trust,” 
on United States coins. A part of the 
letter, which we quote from the New 
York Tribune, reads: 


“Early in 1863 or 1864, believing that 
the recognition of our nation’s God on our 
national coins was a national as well as 
a personal religious duty, particularly as 
we were then in the midst of a fearful 


war and struggle for our nation’s unity 
and life, I corresponded with the. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, and 
urged the propriety of placing upon the 
coins of the United States the motto, ‘In 
God We Trust’ or ‘God Our Trust.’ After 
some correspondence, Mr. Chase approved 
my suggestion, and in 1864 or 1865 I pre- 
pared a bill to be submitted to Congress 
authorizing the motto ‘In God We Trust,’ 
approved by Mr. Chase, to be placed upon 
all the coins of the United States, gold or 
silver, large enough to contain the motto. 
The bill passed both Senate and House 
unanimously. In 1866 the regular coinage 
of the gold and silver coins with the motto 
‘In God We Trust’ was commenced and 
has continued ever since.” 
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PUTTING THE OLD 
TESTAMENT ON 
THE SCREEN 


ASTORS who want to increase the 
p attendance at their Sunday eve- 
ning services can hardly do better 
than communicate with the National 
Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures, Inc., 
of New York City. This organization 
announces the release of a visualization 
of one of the world’s greatest narra- 
tives—the Old Testament. A public 
showing of some of the pictures was 
recently made at Columbia University. 
These remarkable films, produced by 
Armando Vay, cost over thret million 
dollars and occupied the working hours 
of ten directors, fifteen photographers 
and an army of technical assistants for 
five years. Part of the money used to 
produce the films is said to have been 
advanced by the Italian Government. 
In the magnitude of the story, set- 
tings, characters, effects, number of 
people employed, scenic investure and 
entertainment, this stupendous array 
of Biblical stories stands unrivalled. 
In order to secure the authoritative in- 
formation that was necessary to insure 
its historical accuracy, the directors 
and scenic writers made trips all over 
the world to seek advice from the lead- 
ing archeologists and antiquarians and 
students of Biblical history. The film, 
therefore, represents leading knowl- 
edge gathered together by centuries of 
patient research concerning the condi- 
tions of life in Egypt, Palestine and 
adjacent regions thousands of years 
ago. Particular pains were taken in 
the costuming of the two thousand five 
hundred men, women and children. 
Every bit of available historical knowl- 
edge was ransacked in order to make 
the clothes worn as nearly as possible 
those worn by the ancient Egyptians 
and Israelites. 
In some cases, the properties used 
to give realism to the scenes were 
weapons, household utensils and other 


“CLEAN PICTURES FOR CLEAN PEOPLE” 





AN ITALIAN CAIN 


Italian management, Italian actors and also, it is 

said, a subsidy from the Italian Government are 

responsible for the success of the new Biblical 
films, 


things which have actually been re- 
covered from ancient tombs in the ruins 
of long-buried cities. When this was 
impossible, the properties were care- 
fully modelled from the antique origi- 
nals found in the great museum collec- 
tions of Europe and America. 

Many scenes were taken in the Sa- 
hara desert, and one of the most re- 
markable ones was laid in the volcanic 
crater in that region. Other scenes 
show thousands of wild desert Arabs, 
deadly sand storms, wild beasts and 
real terrors and wonders of the desert. 
In creating the film of the Holy Bible 
the Italians carried their operations to 
the forbidden, almost unexplored, Sinai 
and to many other scenes of the Bible 
story. They located a large part of the 
story upon Mount Sinai, where Jehovah 
spoke to Moses and gave him. the Ten 
Commandments. Other parts of the 
picture were taken in Egypt, Palestine 
and Babylonia. The Italians and their 
government hired the inhabitants of 
entire towns to take part in certain 
scenes, entire tribes of Arabs, kings, 
chiefs and all the members of ancient 
monasteries and convents in the East. 
They filmed camels, lions, snakes and 
many other wild and domestic animals 
of the Orient. In one scene—the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel in Mesopo- 
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MOSES HOLDING UP HIS HANDS TO ENSURE THE VICTORY OF HIS PEOPLE OVER THE 
AMALEKITES 
This and the thousands of other pictures of Biblical episodes just released were made in Egypt, 
Palestine and adjacent regions, 














“LAY NOT THINE HAND UPON THE LAD!” 

The old stories are the best stories. What could 

surpass, in dramatic suspense, the story of Abra- 
ham and Isaac? 


tamia—they employed over twenty 
thousand actors, and in the entire film 
more than one hundred thousand actors 
were employed. 

The entire project is warmly com- 
mended by the Christian Herald, of 
New York, which points out that re- 
ligion has been almost overlooked in 
the making and marketing of motion 
pictures, and goes on to comment: 


“We believe that the motion-picture in- 
dustry is making a big mistake in refus- 
ing to have business relations with the re- 
ligious and educational institutions of the 
country. The church and the school, next 
to the home, have more to do with molding 
the lives of young people than any other 
factors in our national life. On them rests 
American culture. On them rests the moral 
growth of the generation. The almost 
universal attendance at motion - picture 
theaters makes the film an extremely im- 
portant influence that must be taken from 
commercial hands and placed under the 
control of devoted and consecrated men 
who will use it for the highest purposes.” 
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LOT’S WIFE IS TURNING INTO A PILLAR OF SALT 
The fiery destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the escape of Lot with his wife and two daughters, 
and the turning of Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt because she “looked back,’’ are among the most 
dramatic of the events portrayed in the new Biblical pictures. 

















“THE RAIN WAS UPON THE EARTH FORTY DAYS” 
It was a clever artistic stroke to silhouet the lioness with her cub against a white sky. Men, women 
and animals may all be seen struggling to escape from the rising waters, 
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THE COMPENSATIONS OF OLD AGE 





BOUT the 
A best book 
ever writ- 


ten concerning 
old age and its 
problems is G. 
Stanley Hall’s 
“Senescence” ( Ap- 
pleton). 

It is a book 
that every person 
on the shady side 
of fifty can get a 


style. 





R. G. STANLEY HALL, of Clark 

University, Worcester, Mass., has 
written a remarkable book on old age, 
entitled “Senescence.” 
written other books, all of which have 
high standing among thinking people. 
Among these books are “Adolescence,” 
“Recreations of a Psychologist,” 
“Youth,” “‘Morale,”’ and others. What- 
ever he writes is characterized by ac- 
curacy, by thoroughness, and, best of 
all, by an entertaining and luminous 


all-knowing poet; 
Humboldt, the en- 
cyclopedia of sci- 
ence—all were 
old. John Quincy 
Adams fought the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives at 
eighty-three; Jo- 
siah Quincy at- 
tacked the Know- 
Nothings at eigh- 
ty-five—said the 


Dr. Hall has 








good deal out of. 

Perhaps the best way to give an idea 
of its contents is to quote from it a bit. 

Generally .speaking, Dr. Hall says 
that every state is irksome for those 
who have no support within and who 
do not see that they owe happiness to 
themselves. Each age brings its own 
interests—spring for blossoms and au- 
tumn for fruit. 

Those who achieve complete ideal 
senescence, according to our author, are 
those who have entirely sublimated 
eroticism into the passion for truth, and 
pursue it with the same ardor that in 
their prime attracted them to the most 
beautiful of the opposite sex. 

One sharp saying he makes is that 
when the hair grows white it is pos- 
sible, especially for women, to do many 
things impossible before. 

Perhaps the best summing up of the 
old-age point of view is his statement 
that as we grow old we see that noth- 
ing, after all, matters as much as we 
thought. 

Almost all good workers live long, 
writes Dr. Hall. The blind old Dando- 
lo, elected Doge at eighty-four, storm- 
ing Constantinople at ninety-four, and 
afterward recalled, again victorious, 
was elected at the age of ninety-six to 
the throne of the empire, which he 
declined, and died Doge at ninety-seven. 
Newton made important discoveries for 
every one of his eighty-five years. 
Washington, the perfect citizen; Wel- 
lington, the perfect soldier; Goethe, the 


bats were leading 
the eagles. He broke his hip at ninety- 
two, and when Dr. Ellis called he was 
so charmed that he forgot to ask him 
how he was and went back to do so. 
Quincy said: “Damn the leg.” Glad- 
stone, aged eighty-three, faced a hostile 
Government, House of Lords, press, 
aristocracy, university and, perhaps, a 
hostile Queen, and said: “I represent 
the youth and hope of England. The 
solution of these questions of the fu- 
ture belongs aright to us who are of 
the future and not to you who are of 
the past.” 

W. D. Howells said at eighty that he 
was less afraid of dying than when he 
was young. Those who have made 
themselves wanted are still so. 

One writer said that no man can be 
happy until he is past sixty. 

If the man who has lived solely for 
sport is ill prepared to meet old age, he 
who has lived solely for business is still 
less so. He has had no time to culti- 
vate his more human tastes, but has 
developed his potentialities in only one 
direction, and when superannuation 
comes his soul is bankrupt. 

One of the most beautiful and most 
normal attributes of old age is interest 
in the young, without which age is 
lonely and life becomes, as the preacher 
said, “vanity of vanities.” If old peo- 
ple are confined to the company of other 
old people they hasten each other’s 
downward course. There was even a 
certain psychoiogical truth symbolized 
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Cc —~~ of Mabel Sterne 


A RED MAN’S HOME 


This architecture is characteristic of the Pueblo communities of New Mexice, and represents the oldest 
known civilization in the United States. 


in the old idea that the company of a 
young girl was the best means for the 
rejuvenation of an old man. 

Old age dulls conscience, may bring 
vanity and new ambitions, petulance, 
irritability, misanthropy and slow down 
activity. But the best average barom- 
eter of mental failure is memory, the 
loss of which comes as an advance 
guard of many symptoms. 

The bicycle rider has to keep going 
to keep erect, so the old man has to 
keep working. The first vacation is 
often fatal. 


This volume will be of real value to 
those who are past the prime of life in 
enabling them to adjust their minds 
and their hearts to the inevitable. The 
secret of contentment, after all, is ad- 
justment. And the secret of irritation 
and pessimism is the attitude of con- 
stant rebellion toward those things that 
we cannot help. 

When we understand this, we are well 
on the way toward real happiness. 

In a normal life old age should bring 
as many compensations as it brings 
losses. 





ARE THE PUEBLO INDIANS TO BE 
ROBBED OF THEIR HERITAGE? 


HE very life of the Pueblo com- 
munities of New Mexico is said 
to be menaced by the Bursum 

Bill which almost slipped through the 
Senate in September, and was only sent 
back to the Public Lands Committee 
for reconsideration after Senator Bo- 
rah had denounced it as one of the 
boldest raids on Indian lands ever at- 
tempted in Congress. It is claimed that 
the bill was put through the Committee 
during the absence of its chairman, 
Senator Smoot. Since the nature of 
the bill has been made public, protests 
have poured in upon Washington. The 
Indians themselves, assembled in con- 
vention in Santo Domingo, have signed 





a dignified protest against the provi- 
sions of the proposed law. The authors 
and artists of the colonies at Taos 
and Santa Fé have issued a manifesto 
branding the bill as “grossly unjust to 
the Indians” and as a violation of every 
official protestation that the United 
States Government is their protector. 
D. H. Lawrence, the English novelist 
who has lately been visiting New Mex- 
ico, contributes to the New York Times 
a spirited article supporting the same 
conclusions, while Percy Mackaye and 
Elizabeth Sergeant in the New York 
Times, Arthur Chapman in the New 
York Tribune, and Alice Corbin Hender- 
son in the New Republic swell the chorus. 
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There are about 8,000 Pueblo Indians, 
all told. They represent the oldest 
known civilization in the United States, 
older than St. Augustine. Their twenty 
villages are the relics of a cultural life 
which is passing but which still in- 
spires. They are artists in ceremonial 
dances, in music, in poetry, in pottery, 
in weaving, in silver-work; and in the 
art of pure design alone, as Mrs. Hen- 
derson points out, their continuing and 
developing achievement is superb, com- 
parable to the early Greek and Etruscan 
art and far surpassing the 
most ambitious achieve- 
ments of American artists 
in this direction. 

Something like 60,000 
acres are said to be in 
dispute. For years and 
years the white man has 
been encroaching on the 
Indians’ land. At the 
present time there are { 
more than 1,000 non-In- & 
dian land-claimants. Mrs.¢ 
Henderson holds the Bu-g 
reau of Indian Affairs and “% 
the Department of Justice 
responsible. She says: 


“First the government 
permitted thousands of 
trespasses on Pueblo land; 
it could have stopped them 
had it willed. Then, some 
four years ago, under an 
evangelical impulse, the 
government started pro- 
ceedings to oust all holders 
from Indian land; it recon- 
sidered and after a year 
and a half lapsed into an 
inactivity more complete 
than before. Now the gov- 
ernment proposes through 
the Bursum bill to make 
one clean sweep, transfer- 
ring all disputed lands to 
the non-Indians, namely, 
the voters, and inviting the 
hurried seizure of the rem- 
nants of Indian - occupied 
land, while at the same 
time disintegrating the self- 
governing institutions of 













Photo by Mabel Sterne 
HE APPEALS FOR FAIR 
PLAY ; 


This Pueblo Indian is ore of 
8,000 whose lands are menaced 
the Pueblos.” by recent encroachments. 
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Mrs. Henderson thinks that at any 
time in the past a constructive policy 
based on statesmanship could have set- 
tled the land-tangle in New Mexico and 
could have done substantial justice to 
all. She tells us: 


“The clue to the problem is water. Land 
without water is useless in New Mexico 
The Pueblo country is irrigated in th 
same primitive manner that existed be 
fore the white man came to America—by 
ditches without storage, which depend on 
the stream-flow of the moment and are 
washed away with every 
river flood. The waters and 
the land they flow over are 
government property in the 
main and the Rio Grande 
is an interstate river. Un- 
der the Reimbursable Act, 
Congress could institute the 
needed storage, power and 
drainage systems without 
the cost of a cent to tax- 
payers and to the general 
benefit of the populations 
involved. There is still 
time to adopt this policy.” 


D. H. Lawrence, writ- 
ing in more pessimistic 
vein, sees “the end of the 
Pueblos,” but asks that at 
least they be allowed to 
die a natural death: 


“Surely the great Federal 
Government is capable of 
instituting an efficient In- 
dian Commission to inquire 
fairly and settle fairly. Or 
a small Indian office that 
knows what it’s about. Fo. 
Heaven’s sake keep these 
Indians out of the clutches 
of politics. 

“Because, finally, in some 
curious way, the Pueblos 
still lie here at the core of 
American life. In some cu- 
rious way, it is the Indians 
still who are American. 
This great welter of whites 
is not yet a nation. 

“The Indians keep burn- 
ing an eternal fire, the sa- 
cred fire of the old dark 
religion.” 
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SHALL WE RECOGNIZE BOLSHEVISM? 
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SENATOR BORAH PLEADS FOR RECOG- 
NITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


HE great 
mass of 
mankind, if 

permitted to have 
the voice, would 
dispose of many 
of the controver- 
sies and conflicts 
and manifesta- 
tions of turmoil 
which now exist. 
But while the 
world wants peace 
and wants the 
great burden of 
armaments lifted, 
it is impossible to 
make progress 
under the policies 





ENATOR BORAH—the same who 
fought the Versailles Treaty, the 
League of Nations and the Four-Power 
Alliance—is reversing himself. He be- 
lieves now that “cooperation,” rather 
than “isolation,” should be the word 
emblazoned on our national banner. 
As a first step toward a closer inter- 
national cooperation he proposes that 
our Government recognize Soviet Rus- 
sia. He takes this attitude not because 
he believes that Sovietism is the best 
form of government, but because he 
believes that the Soviet Government is 
fairly representative of the Russian 
people, that Americans need to trade 
with Russia, and that in any case Rus- 
sia will have to be welcomed back, 
sooner or later, into the family of na- 
tions. His argument was presented in 
a speech delivered in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on December 2, and is con- 
densed here from a report in the Boston 


greatest construc- 
tive genius who 
ever dealt with 
the science of 
government; on 
the other side 
was Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the most 
wide-ranging 
spirit in politics 
of his day, and at 
the head of the 
table sat Wash- 
ington himself. It 
was the greatest 
cabinet in the 
history of the 
world, except, of 
course, our pres- 
ent cabinet. 


which now obtain, 


and you cannot Herald. 





And so they 








return to nor- 
malcy in Europe, you cannot lift the 
burdens of armaments in Europe, until 
the Russian question is settled. 

It is the key to the great problem of 
restoring peace throughout the conti- 
nent of Europe. This was recognized 
at Genoa, it is recognized by the leaders 
of Europe and ought to be recognized 
by the leaders of this country. I know 
of no other starting-point. 

May I, by way of preface, call atten- 
tion to a precedent which it would be 
well for those who are so antagonistic 
to the recognition of Russia to study 
for a time? You recall that on the 
12th day of April, 1793, George Wash- 
ington wrote a letter to his cabinet in 
which he advised it that there would 
be a cabinet meeting and that it would 
consider the question of the recognition 


of the government which had been set 


up by the French revolution. So upon 
the 19th of April, 1793, this cabinet met 
to consider the question of the revolu- 
tionary government of France. 

It was a great cabinet. On one side 
was Alexander Hamilton, perhaps the 





considered the 
question of the recognition of the revo- 
lutionary government of France, and 
they voted unanimously to recognize 
that government. At the time of this 
recognition the guillotine was running 
each morning. It was during this period 
that. the massacres took place in the 
prisons of France. It was during this 
time that the church property was con- 
fiscated, that privileges were abolished, 
that the courts were also abolished and 
that all forms of civic government which 
had been known passed out, and the only 
government known was the government 
of nine men. I. submit, my friends, 
that there is not an act of cruelty, of’ 
injustice, of hideous wrong that has 
been attributed to the Seviet Govern- 
ment, which was not part and parcel of 
the history of the government which 
was recognized by Washington and his 
colleagues. 

We would all like to see revolutions 
take place in an orderly way, we should 
like to see them happening in a blood- 
less way. No man pleading for recog- 
nition. of the Soviet government in- 
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dorses murder or the taking of human 
life. We should have been glad to see 
wrong conditions taken from the backs 
of the people without bloodshed and 
misery; but we know as a people study- 
ing the history of the world that such 
things do happen, cruel as they seem to 
be, as the apparently necessary steps 
through which a people work out their 
salvation. 

I have always given it as my decided 
opinion that no nation has a right to 
intermeddle in the internal concerns of 
another, and that every one has a right 
to form and adopt whatever govern- 
ment they like to live under themselves. 
Some friend said to me this afternoon 
after I arrived in your city that I was 
going to speak to the most conservative 
people under the American flag, and I 
replied that I was very glad it was so, 
because I was going to preach the most 
conservative doctrine that was ever 
preached from a rostrum. I appeal 
from Charles E. Hughes to George 
Washington, and I preach the conserva- 
tive doctrine of the man who not only 
knew how to lead the revolutionary 
armies but also how to build a republic. 

Suppose that the present government, 
which has stood the test for five years 
against every conspiracy from without 
and from within, suppose that it falls, 
what is to take the place of the present 
government of Russia? Chaos, misery, 
hunger, turmoil, assassination, another 
five years of indescribable misery. Do 
we want to be a party to it? Do we 
propose to restore the old aristocracy? 
What is our plan? Why not give a help- 
ing hand, advice and counsel to the 
government which now represents the 
Russian people? It has passed through 
its days, weeks, months and years of 
suffering and sacrifice, and it is now a 
government. 

A distinguished visitor to your city 
[Elihu Root] recently said that one of 
the greatest menaces to the peace of the 
world is that Germany, Russia and 
Turkey may form an alliance. It is 
possible that may happen. If it does, 
it is because of the policies of the Allies. 
If you put 140,000,000 people on the 
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outside of the family of nations, treat 
them as outlaws, will they not seek as- 
sociation elsewhere? 

When we formed the Four-Power al- 
liance we took Japan, Great Britain, 
Italy and France and formed a combine 
to protect our interests in the Pacific. 
Russia was one of the great Pacific 
powers and Japan was in possession of 
part of her territory at the time. What 
notice was that to Russia? A combina- 
tion formed to protect our interests in 
the Pacific with one of the great Pacific 
powers left out would inevitably drive 
it into alliance with some other power. 

And our distinguished visitor says 
that there may be an alliance of Russia 
with the bloody Turk. I ask our dis- 


tinguished visitor from this rostrum 


to-night, and I ask him to inform the 
American people, under whose tutelage, 
direction and guidance was Turkey 
brought back as a European power? 

Who furnished the arms and ammu- 
nition? [A voice, “France.”] With 
whose guns and ammunition were 
the Christians massacred? [A voice, 
“France.”] Let us be candid. Mr. 
Root says we must have candid discus- 
sion. Now, my friends, just so long as 
the present policy of the Allies main- 
tains in Europe and Russia excluded 
from the family of nations, just that 
long are you going to have counter alli- 
ances and you are going to have war. 

I think our distinguished guest is 
right, that a war is impending in the 
Near East. I have been very much in 
fear that it may come, but when it 
comes it will be as much the logical re- 
sult of the policies of the Allies since 
the signing of the armistice as night 
follows day. No nation in the world 
ever had the opportunity of the United 
States to lead the people of Europe out 
of this turmoil and strife. If President 
Harding would say to-morrow morn- 
ing, “I propose to recognize the gov- 
ernment of Russia, I propose to open 
up trade relations with every nation on 
the earth, I propose to promote amity, 
justice and friendship, and to put be- 
hind me the fear and the vengeance of 
war,” he would lead the world to peace. 














A NEW RADIO ACHIEVEMENT 
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SENDING FINGER-PRINTS BY RADIO 





AILY the path of the 
D criminal becomes nar- 
rower and more diffi- 
cult, the latest obstacle being 
the long arm of radio which 
not only serves to insure rapid 
intercommunication between 
the various police forces of 
the world, but also transmits 
photographs and finger-prints 
of the wrong-doer for -the 
purposes of instantaneous and 
positive long-distance identifi- 
cation. 

The means employed for the 
transmission of photographs 
and drawings via radio were 
described in CURRENT OPIN- 





CYLINDER 
RELIEF IMAGE 





Courtesy of the Scientific American 


WITH THE POLICE OFFICIAL IN THE FIELD 
A portable transmitting outfit which can be attached to the 


usual telephone or telegraph line after the necessary arrange- 


ION at the time Dr. Arthur 
Korn, professor of _ electro- 
physics in Berlin, and Edouard Belin, 
the French electrical engineer, succeed- 
ed in transmitting photographs _be- 
tween St. Louis and New York by 
telegraph line, and between Bordeaux 
and Bar Harbor via radio. Much the 
same means are now employed in trans- 
mitting identification pictures and fin- 
ger-prints between various European 
cities. 

In the Scientific American, the Belin 
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LONG-DISTANCE EVIDENCE: 
RADIO 


Actual finger-print record received with the Belin apparatus. 
“Beg to let us know if finger-prints 
above are surely those of No. X-23495.” 


The inscription reads: 


tell Ce 


Axe Jloneme x — 3495. 


FINGER-PRINTS VIA 


ments have been made for a clear right-of-way communication. 


system of image transmission is thus 
described: 


“An image, in the form of a photograph, 
drawing, handwriting, printed matter or 
finger-print, is converted into a relief im- 
age and wrapped about a cylinder of the 
transmitting device. Then, as the image 
turns at a predetermined speed which is 
in absolute synchronism with the turning 
of a receiving cylinder at the distant 
point, the high and low spots of the relief 
image are brought in due time 
under a point or stylus of a 
current-controlling device. In 
the case of photographs, where 
a half-tone effect must be han- 
dled, with blacks, whites—and 
the various intermediate values, 
the stylus is connected with a 
microphonic instrument so that 
the varying pressure on the car- 
bon grains of the microphone 
control a current quite in keep- 
ing with the relief effect of the 
image. In the case of straight 
black-and-white or “line’”’ images 
such as handwriting, drawings, 
finger - prints, maps, printed 
matter and so on, the stylus is 
connected to a simple make-and- 
break device, which makes and 
breaks a current according to 
the raised or the lowered por- 
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tions of the image under the transmitting 
stylus.” 


In the matter of converting finger- 
prints into direct relief images, the use 
of special inks and powders is enlisted. 
The finger-print is produced with the 
special ink and the wet image is then 
sprinkled with the special resinous 
powder. The surplus powder is blown 
off and the image is then placed in an 
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electric oven for a short time in order 
to bake the powder, which turns into 
an enamel-like relief image. This re 
lief image, on the proper sized sheet of 
paper, is ready for. the transmitter 
cylinder without the usual copying and 
developing and printing process. In 
the case of finger-prints, the criminal! 
is called upon to make the prints with 
the sticky ink, and the prints are 
treated directly to form relief images. 





WHERE EARTHQUAKES COME FROM 


Hydrographic Office of the Navy 

have joined hands in an effort 
to discover the sources and causes of 
earthquakes by means of a sonic depth 
finder. Two American destroyers— 
the Hull and the Corry—have been 
equipped with this novel apparatus at 
San Francisco and have begun making 
soundings over a stretch of seven thou- 
sand miles off the Californian and 
Mexican coasts. It is believed by 
scientists in Washington that this new 
survey of the sea bottom, which may 
be extended to the South Pacific, will 
clear up some of the mystery of great 
seismic disturbances such as recently 
occurred along the Chilean coast. 

Two methods of obtaining soundings 
will be used—one for depths up to 540 
feet and the other for greater depths. 
The first is known as the angle method. 
It uses the ship’s propellers as a sound 
device, and the echo is received in a 
compensator from the sound receivers. 
The depths scale is graduated by ob- 
taining several points on a curve when 
the set is calibrated. After calibration 
the depths may be read directly from 
the scale. 

The second, or deep sea method, 
uses the speed of sound in water as a 
means of measuring the depth. An 
impulse is sent out on the oscillator. 
The elapsed time between the sending 
and receiving of the oscillation is re- 
corded automatically when the echo 
completes the electrical circuit. 

With the old method of dropping the 


To Carnegie Institute and the 


lead it would take about three hours to 
get a single sounding at the depth of 
3,200 fathoms. The new method takes 
about four minutes to measure such a 
depth, and the result is equally accu- 
rate, if not more. 

A fundamental cause of earthquakes, 
writes Charles Davison, Sc.D., the 
British geological authority, in the 
London Daily Mail, is the gradual ad- 
justment of the rock envelope around 
a shrinking interior. The great moun- 
tain systems with their wrinkles, folds 
and block ranges are the result of such 
adjustment. The rock layer folds itself 
about the shrinking interior not by 
bending but by innumerable fractures 
or breaks. The breaks and shearings 
of the various strata which form the 
crust are the faults of the geologist. 
Some of the faults thus produced are 
hundreds of miles in length; others are 
almost insignificant in extent. When 
the shearing and the displacement are 
sudden, aggregating ten, twenty or 
even fifty feet, thrusting billions of 
tons of rock out of place, there occur 
the jars and tremors that make the 
earth tremble over an area of many 
thousands of square miles. 

To be felt along a thousand miles of 
coast and violent enough to stop clocks 
nine hundred miles away from the cen- 
ter of the shock, the area disturbed 
by the recent Chilean quake must have 
far exceeded a million square miles. 
The tidal wave that accompanied it 
proved, we read, that its origin was 
submarine and also that the earth- 
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WHY THE FLOWERS HAVE COLORS 


quake was accompanied by a marked 
change of level in the ocean-bed—not by 
such a change as that first reported of 
16,800 to 516 feet, but by one of some 
few feet only, the greatest known up- 
lift in any earthquake being nearly 48 
feet. 

The next point of significance is that 
the damage caused by the earthquake 
was most serious along a portion of the 
coast about 200 miles in length, reach- 
ing from Coquimbo northwards to 
Copiapo, the town that suffered most 
of all being Vallenar, about half-way 
between these places. It is therefore 
probable that the origin lay some dis- 
tance out at sea and in the neighbor- 
hood of a place directly opposite to 
Vallenar. 

Along the margins of the Pacific 
Ocean are some of the most potent 
earthquake regions in the world. There 
is one—a large one—to the east of 
Japan, and, farther south, another 
which includes the Philippine Islands 
and the Malay Archipelago. On the 
other side of the ocean lies a third 
zone beginning in Alaska and extending 
southeastwards. A fourth reaches from 
a little north of San Francisco, covers 
Central America, and ends to the south 
of Colombia; while the fifth clings to 
the western cost of South America, and 
to it belong the many earthquakes 
which in times past have ravaged the 
coasts of Chile and Peru. 

Out of every ten  world-shaking 
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earthquakes seven originate in the 
Pacific regions, which are exactly ten 
times as productive in great shocks as 
the corresponding regions of the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The Pacific Ocean, unlike the At- 
lantic, is also remarkable in possessing 
narrow troughs of immense depth. Off 
the east coast of Japan lies the Tus- 
caroora Deep. Its greatest depth is 
54, miles, and below its western slope 
originate many of the greatest Japa- 
nese earthquakes. 

The deepest of all, off the island of 
Guam, is the Challenger Deep, which 
sinks nearly 6 miles below the sea 
level. This is a mile deeper than Mt. 
Everest is high. 

The coasts of Chile and Peru are 
bordered by a series of these troughs 
—the Kriimmel Deep (4% miles) off 
Arequipa, the Bartholomew Deep (4 
miles) off Arica, the Richards Deep 
(43%, miles) off Copiapo, and _ the 
Haeckel Deep (3% miles) off Valpa- 
raiso and Santiago. It is along the 
sloping sides of these troughs that the 
most destructive Peruvian and Chilean 
earthquakes originate, and the center 
of the recent shock will probably be 
found not far distant from the south- 
ern end of the Richards Deep. The 
earthquakes of Chile and Peru are 
said to be movements that will cul- 
minate eventually in the formation of 
a new series of mountain ranges, such 
as the Andes. 





SHERLOCK HOLMES OUTDONE 
BY SCIENTISTS IN FLOWER SLEUTHING 


W ‘veen writers of fiction have 
been borrowing from science 
for the improvement of de- 

tective ‘methods, Drs. F. K. Richt- 

myer, of Cornell University, and F. E. 

Lutz, of the American Museum of Na- 

tural History, have been applying de- 

tective methods to scientific research 
work in determining why flowers have 
color. The solution of this problem is 
regarded by the National Research 


Council as more important than the 
clearing up of many murder mysteries. 

Until recently, it was assumed, on 
orthodox Darwinian lines, that flowers 
had developed colors to attract pollen- 
ating insects whose visits were neces- 
sary for the manufacture of seeds. 
But this theory has been challenged. 
Experiments have indicated that insects 
may be color-blind. Some apparently 
cannot see red. Why should flowers be 
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red if bees, moths and other pollenating 
insects cannot see red? Why should 
they display other hues, brilliant to 
the human eye, but apparently invisible 
to insects? 

Other experiments have indicated 
that if the bee, the moth and the fly 
are blind to some colors that we see 
they can see other colors invisible to us. 
They can see or in some way detect 
ultra-violet light, which is mere black- 
ness to human beings. So it became 
important to learn how ultra-violet 
colors attract insects. 

Dr. Richtmyer has found flowers 
which reflect no ultra-violet color at 
all, others which reflect it richly, others 
which reflect it in varying proportions, 
and some which reflect it strongly from 
some parts of their surface and not at 
all from other parts. Does the bee 
show a preference for flowers which 
are strong in ultra-violet coloring— 
whatever it may be—or is it biased in 
favor of any particular color? 

A year ago the only method for solv- 
ing the problem was leg-work. The sci- 
entist would have to pick out a bee and 
shadow it, following the bee from 
flower to flower and jotting down in 
his notebook like a Scotland Yard man 
what flowers the insect visited and 
what it overlooked. But 
it is difficult to follow a 
bee on its rounds, because 
it keeps darting off in 
unexpected directions and 
losing itself among the 
other bees in the same 
field. It would take many 
years of field work by 
many observers to get 
enough statistics to es- 
tablish what colors a bee 
prefers. 

Here Dr. Lutz invented 
a short cut, an armchair 
detective trick which en- 
ables a scientist in his 
laboratory to gather facts 
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expressed briefly by saying that the 
bee keeps a diary and that the investi- 
gator discovered a means of reading 
the diary. Sherlock Holmes recon- 
structed the route walked by his friend 
Watson from the variations of mud 
stain on Watson’s boots. Similar tel!- 
tale entries are recorded on the legs of 
the bee. They are placed on file by the 
bee in storing his honey, so that his 
conduct day by day for a whole season 
is registered in detail. 

The grains of pollen indicate where 
a bee has been. Each flower has a 
different type of pollen grain. Under 
the microscope one is like a currycomb, 
another is a disk, a third is a lozenge, 
a fourth is covered with hair, a fifth is 
twisted like a figure 8, and so on. A 
grain from any flower is distinguish- 
able from the grain of any other 
flower. 

Take a bee, the investigator found, 
brush off his legs, examine the sweep- 
ings under a microscope, and from the 
character of the grains it is possible 
to tell every flower which the bee has 
looted of honey on its last flight. Also 
it is possible to lay bare the history of 
a given bee for months by means of 
the pollen grains that stick to its hairy 
legs. 








in one day which the field 
worker could not collect 
in ‘a year. It may be 
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TYPEWRITING MUSIC 


Professor Fortoni, an Italian inventor, working his “musical type- 
writer,” which has been perfected after 12 years of experimenting. 
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eee POETS 





ITERARY modes arrive and pass 
3 with tidal regularity. Some one 
writer in verse or prose happens, 
either by intention or accident, upon 
some unworked or underworked vein, 
and in time a whole flock of brother and 
sister artists hurry to the subject. 
This has been the case with Chinese 
poetry. Just who started an apparent- 
ly growing interest in it is a matter 
of dispute. Ezra Pound led off a time 
ago with some excellent adaptations of 
Chinese poetry from Ernest Fenollosa’s 
notes; but even before that Lafcadio 
Hearn had lifted the veil and pointed 
the way. Their pioneer work had no 
particular vogue. Then came Arthur 


Waley with two volumes of Chinese 
translations, and the process of inocu- 
lating us with Oriental poetry became 


a habit. Arrived Judith Gautier, in 
France, and E. Powys Mather, in Eng- 
land, followed by Amy Lowell, with the 
aid of Florence Ayscough, in this coun- 
try. A volume of Chinese transcrip- 
tions by Witter Bynner is still in the 
offing. 

It seems certain that the quality of 
simplicity in most, if not all, of these 
translations is lacking. Attention has 
been paid by CURRENT OPINION to most 
of them. Yet it is interesting to pon- 
der about the vogue of Chinese poetry 
and to persist in trying to discover 
just why our poets should pay so much 
attention to a literature that was per- 
fected long ago. 

It is observed by Chang Hsin-Hai, in 
the Edinburgh Review, that Anglo- 
American poets to-day are “more con- 
cerned with how the thing is said than 
with what to say. . And this is 
where Chinese poetry comes in. The 
bareness of Oriental words, the re- 
straint, the lack of padding, the doing 
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away with extravagant flares of color 
and monstrous images, all these things 
commend themselves to the young poet. 
He sees that Li T’ai Po, for instance, 
was doing centuries ago what he is 
weakly striving to do to-day. And that 
is to write a poetry that owes nothing 
to the fine feathers of Victorian days, 
but which is an admirable self-expres- 
sion suggesting far more than is di- 
rectly stated.” 

Regardless of the fact that the num- 
ber of both old and young poets 
contemporary in both hemispheres is 
negligible, it seems fitting that an Ori- 
ental, Shigeyoshi Obata, resident in the 
United States and long a student of 
Chinese poetry, should render most 
satisfactorily into English “The Works 
of Li Po” (Dutton), “the best-known 
Chinese poet in the Orient for the last 
thousand years or more.” Following 
are some of his renditions, remarkable 
for their fidelity to the original and for 
the poetry that invests them in transla- 
tion: 


TO HIS THREE FRIENDS 
By Li Po 


HEN the hunter sets traps only for 
rabbits, 
Tigers and dragons are left uncaught. 
Even so, men of blue-cloud ambition re- 
main unsought, 
Singing aloud at the door of their rocky 
den. 





My friend, Han, you are rare and pro- 
found; 

Pei, you possess a true clean breast; 

And Kung, you, too, are an excellent man; 

And all you three are lovers of cloud and 
mist. 

Your stout and straight souls 

Are loftier than the loftiest pine. 

A flat boulder for a bed, you sleep to- 
gether under one cover; 
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You hack the ice and sip water from the 
winter stream; 

You own two pairs of shoes to wear among 
you three. 


Once wandering as you pleased, 

Like the vagrant clouds, 

You came out of the mountains to greet 
the governor. 

Indifferently you wore cap and mantle a 
while, 

Whistling long. 


Last night you dreamed of returning to 
your old haunt, 
And enjoying, you say, 
Bamboo Valley. 
This morning outside the east gate of Luh 
We spread the tent and drink the fare- 

well cup. 


the moon of the 


Be careful as you go! 

The cliffs are snowy, and your horses may 
slip; 

And the road of tangled vines may per- 
plex you. 

Pray remember, 

My thoughts of longing are like the smoke 
grass, 

That grows always in profusion, winter 
or spring! 


THE LONG-DEPARTED LOVER 
By Li Po 


PArR one, when you were here, I filled 
the house with flowers. 

Fair one, now you are gone—only an 
empty couch is left. 

On the couch the embroidered quilt is 
rolled up; I cannot sleep. 

It is three years since you went. The per- 
fume you left behind haunts me still. 


The perfume strays about me forever, but 
where are you, Beloved? 

I sigh—the yellow leaves fall from the 
branch, 

I weep—the dew twinkles white on the 
green mosses. 


THE CHING-TING MOUNTAIN 
By Li Po 
FLOCKS « of birds have flown high and 
away 


A solitary "drift of cloud, too, has gone, 
wandering on. 
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And I sit alone with the Ching-ting Peak, 
towering beyond. 

We never grow tired of each other, the 
mountain and I. 


AN EXHORTATION 


By Li Po 


D? you not see the waters of the Yellow 
River 

Come flowing from the sky? 

The swift stream pours into the sea and 
returns nevermore. 

Do you not see high on yonder tower 

A white-haired one sorrowing before his 
bright mirror? 

In the morning those locks were like black 
silk, 

In the evening they are all snow. 

Let us, while we may, taste the old de- 
lights, 

And leave not the gold cask of wine 

To stand alone in the moonlight! 


Gods have bestowed our genius on us; 

They will also find its use some day. 

Be not loath, therefore, to spend 

Even a thousand gold pieces! 
money will come back. 

Kill the sheep, slay the ox, and carouse! 

Truly you should drink three hundred 
cups in a round! 


Your 


* * * * 


Now let you and me buy wine to-day! 

Why say we have not the price? 

My horse spotted with five flowers, 

My fur-coat worth a thousand pieces of 
gold, 

These I will take out, and call my boy 

To barter them for sweet wine. 

And with you twain, let me forget 

The sorrow of ten thousand ages! 


By the death of Alice Meynell in Lon- 
don, at the age of 72, a distinguished 
and authentic voice has been silenced. 
She was apart, “the quietest and most 
accomplished woman of her time,” 
whose gnomic brevities of personal 
statement and quietly confident legisla- 
tions on all matters of taste and feeling 
place her, as an essayist, shall we say, 
with Agnes Repplier. One of her poems 
appeared in our December number. 
Following are two others, the first 
from a recent number of the London 
Mercury: 
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AMEN 
By ALICE MEYNELL 
“He shall rise up at the voice of a bird.” 
—Ecclesiastes. 
HO then is “he”? 
Dante, Keats, Shakespeare, 
Shelley; all 
Rose in their greatness at the shrill de- 
cree, 
The little, rousing, inarticulate call. 


Milton, 


For they stood up 

At the bird-voice, of lark, of nightingale, 

Drank poems from that throat as from 
a cup. 

Over the great world’s notes did these 
prevail. 


And not alone 
The sacred poets woke. In listening man, 
Woman, and child a poet stirs unknown, 
Throughout the Mays of birds since Mays 
began. 


He rose, he heard— 
Our father, our Saint Peter, in his tears— 
The crowing, twice, of the prophetic bird, 
The saddest cock-crow of our human 
years. 


A THRUSH BEFORE DAWN 
By ALICE MEYNELL 


LD ARELING, deliberate, what sings 
This wonderful one, alone, at peace? 
What wilder things than song, what 
things 
Sweeter than youth, clearer than Greece, 
Dearer than Italy, untold 
Delight, and freshness centuries old? 


And first first-loves, a multitude 
The exaltation of their pain; 
Ancestral childhood long renewed; 
And midnights of invisible rain; 
And gardens, gardens, night and day, 
Gardens and childhood all the way. 


The fact that Mr. Housman waited 
twenty odd years to publish a second 
book of verse, and announces his deci- 
sion to remain quiet hereafter, may 
have more or less effect upon the log- 
rolling choir of minnesingers. Last 
month we quoted two notable poems 
from “Last Poems,” by A. E. Housman 
(Henry Holt), but we cannot refrain 
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from adding two others that follow and 
which we take the liberty to entitle: 


ECCE HOMO 
By A. E. HOUSMAN 


OULD man be drunk for ever 

With liquor, love, or fights, 

Lief should I rouse at morning 
And lief lie down of nights. 


But men at whiles are sober 
And think by fits and starts, 

And if they think, they fasten 
Their hands upon their hearts. 


THE CHESTNUT CASTS HIS 
FLAMBEAUX 


By A. E. HOUSMAN 


HE chestnut casts his flambeaux, and 
the flowers 

Stream from the hawthorn on the wind 
away, 

The doors clap to, the pane is blind with 

showers. 

Pass me the can, lad; there’s an end 
of May. 


There’s one spoilt spring to scant our 
mortal lot, 
One season ruined of our little store. 
May will be fine next year as like as not: 
Oh, ay, but then we shall be twenty-four. 


We for a certainty are not the first 
Have sat in taverns while the tempest 
hurled 
Their hopeful 
cursed 
Whatever brute and blackguard made 
the world. 


plans to emptiness, and 


It is in truth iniquity on high 
To cheat our sentenced souls of aught 
they crave, 
And mar the merriment as you and I 
Fare on our long fool’s-errand to the 
grave. 


{niquity it is; but pass the can. 
My lad, no pair of kings our mothers 
bore; 
Our only portion is the estate of man: 
We want the moon, but we shall get no 
more. 


If here to-day the cloud of thunder lours 
To-morrow it will hie on far behests; 
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The flesh will grieve on other bones than 
ours 
Soon, and the soul will mourn in other 
breasts. 


The troubles of our proud and angry 
dust 
Are from eternity, and shall not fail. 
Bear them we can, and if we can we must. 
Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink 
your ale. 


The sort of sonnet that finds a ready 
market, in such magazines as Pictorial 
Review, and yet that sings with authen- 
ticity, is the following which we dis- 
cover in that magazine: 


HOUSE-BOUND 
By HAROLD VINAL 


MEN who love houses and the quiet 
hearth, 

What do they know of ships that go to 
sea? 

They have not looked at tail spars wist- 
fully, 

Or marked the flight of seabirds from the 
earth. 

Men who love streets and towns, what do 
they know 

Of silver beauty blown across the night? 

Only the look of plum-trees trembling 
white, 

Only the scent of orchards when they 
blow. 


Their ears are deaf to waves along the 
shore; 

They never stand at dawn upon a quay; 

Their feet are never vagrant to explore, 

Nor is the tide in what they say or see. 

No sight of water wounds them like a 
dart, 

Nor does an anchor weigh upon their 
heart. 


In one of the most satisfying little 
anthologies of recent publication, ap- 
propriately entitled “A Little Anthol- 
ogy From the Magazines of 1921,” 
edited by Rolfe Humphries and printed 
by the Order of Bookfellows, Chicago, 
are several poems that have already 
appeared in these columns. Others of 
equal or greater excellence in the col- 
lection are: 
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INSCRIPTION TO MY MOTHER 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


T° you I owe 
The blood of a Gael, 
The laughter I wear 
As a coat of mail. 


To you I owe 
My gift of scorn 
That I took from you 
In the hour I was born. 


To you I owe 
The gift of belief 
Though the credo I utter 
Has brought you grief. 


To you I owe 
My songs, each one, 

For you hushed with music 
Your little son. 


SNOW DUST 
By ROBERT FROST 


‘THE way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 


Has given my heart 
A change of mood 

And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 


WINTER BURIAL 
By HreNryY BELLAMANN 


FA®TH, will you be kind to her? 
I give her back... . 


Will your clumsy rocks and clay 
Break her silk and pearl and ivory 
To trash? ... 


. . » Or shall I see a little creeping flush 
of first flowers along that slope next 
Spring? 


Miss Driscoll, in her first volume, 
“The Garden of the West” (Macmil- 
lan), confines her singing to the minor 
chords which she strikes with a sure 
enough touch. She sings often of “her 
garden” which, we more than suspect, 
is cultivated by others. The savor of 
the book is contained in such verses as 
foliow: 
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LUCK 
By LOUISE DRISCOLL 


G OME there are that love and win, 
And some that love and lose, 
Some girls take what they can get, 
And some girls choose. 


Some there are find joy in life, 
And some that only bear it. 

Some throw their luck away, 
And some snatch and wear it. 


Life is like a Market Day 
That may be dark or sunny, 
White roses may go begging there 
And cabbages make money. 


Since I’m not sure of anything 
Beyond the present minute, 

I think I’ll put a little love 
And some singing in it! 


LATE AUTUMN 
By LOUISE DRISCOLL 


I AM like a pine tree 
On a lone hill. 
My garden is all bare, 
My birds are still. 


Oh, little green leaves, 
That went away, 
Why did you go and 
Where do you stay? 


I was steeped in summer, 
Adrift in bloom. 

My garden was gay as 
A tapestried room. 


Now all the paths are bare 
And the stalks brown. 
The birds flew up and 
The leaves fell down. 


The color is faded, 
Red, green, and blue. 

I am like a pine tree 
The wind goes through. 


Many a poem has been thwarted by 
an uglier word than “metabolism,” and 
it is an achievement for the following 
one, from the Lyric West (Los An- 
geles), to have survived that very sci- 
entific word: 
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SAND LILY 
By FAITH MARIS 


PRONE I lie while turquoise desert 
dome 
Goes grayly into purple. 

Should I stay rooted there will be gray 
Again, then a rose dawn, 

And always blue at mid-day. 


O splendid slow march of colors! 

Each slips a sheath that flutters down 
To tint a mood and warm this ivory lily 
Growing beside my outstretched hand. 
Sand lily, has your quartz-cold cup 
Been filled with mellow sun? 


. Have vagabond winds brushed past to 


Spray your heart with pollen? 
And have you made a hard round seed 
Against the day your petals fall? 


Sand lily, I also know the stir 
Of mystical metabolism— 
The pulse of thirsty roots that sought 
The cool spring under blackness— 
That’s why I lie here, earth-caught. 


Not many wholly successful sonnets 
have ever been written, but following 
is one which, if not perfect, seems to 
us to have merited the page given it in 
the Yale Review: 


BEAUTY 
By JOHN Cross 


SHALL be ever near thee; snow or rain 
Serve but to lend new wonders to the 
light 
I hold to lead thee, and my very sight 
Makes pleasure flourish at the root of 
pain. 
Youth with its passions, age with its deep 
desires, 
Princes or paupers are to me the same; 
Back to the moon I fling the fainting 
flame, 
Snatched from the western hearth of dying 
fires. 


He that keeps faith with me will surely 
find 
My substance in the shadows on the 
deep, 
My spirit in the courage that men keep 
Tho all the stars burn out and Heaven goes 
blind. 
When sorrow smites thee, look! my joy 
is near, 
Flashing like sunlight on a falling tear. 
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THE $150 MOTOR CAR IS IN SIGHT 


in automobile manufacturing and 

price-cutting indicate, to Har- 
old F. Blanchard, writing in Popular 
Science Monthly, that the day of the 
$150 motor car is in sight. Two dis- 
tinct groups of automobile manufac- 
turers are girding for battle and there 
are rumors that a third may enter the 
field. Already W. C. Durant, whose 
business genius made possible General 
Motors, Chevrolet and the Durant Com- 


RR ‘is attomobite ma developments 


pany, has thrown down the gantlet, and ~ 


Henry Ford has taken it up. There is 
an air of impending drama about the 
whole industry. 

A year ago, we are reminded, some 
automobile manufacturers who were not 
so far-seeing as others, were worrying 
about what they called “saturation.” 
They feared that the production and 
sale of automobiles had reached their 
highest points. To-day they realize 


that their fears were groundless—that 
there is no such thing as the saturation 
point, so far as the sale of autos is 
concerned, provided the lowering of 
prices keeps pace with increased pro- 
duction. 

The production of automobiles in 


1922 exceeded all records. In 1920, 
2,276,000 cars and trucks were pro- 
duced. And in 1921, although numer- 
ous contributing factors made it seem 
impossible to reach that figure, the rec- 
ord was excelled. Up to October, 1922, 
1,873,000 cars were produced. The 
month of October added another 244,000 
—44,000 ahead of the best previous 
October record. On top of this comes 
the Ford-Durant duel, a feature of 
which was the $50 price cut made last 
fall on Ford cars which are now cheaper 
than many phonographs and radio sets. 

W. C. Durant, who, in 1920, had con- 
solidated Chevrolet with General Mo- 
tors and built up a concern that boasted 
of 23,000 employees, 12,000 dealers and 
60,000 stockholders, quit the corpora- 
tion and organized Durant Motors. 
During the first nine months of his 


new venture he booked $31,000,000 
worth of business and sold 30,000 auto- 
mobiles. What new spectacular feat he 
will accomplish in the future remains 
to be seen. But certain it is that he 
is one of those who see the possibilit; 
of automobiles becoming as common as 
watches and as cheap in comparison 
with present-day automobile prices as 
dollar watches now are in comparison 
with the prices of watches of other 
days. 

“The development of a cheaper car 
than we now believe possible is only a 
question of the development of high- 
ways,” Durant is quoted as saying. 
“Millions more of automobiles would 
be in use in America to-day if the 
condition of our highways permitted. 
When our automobiles can be built to 
run on highways that are on the aver- 
age as good as our city streets—and 
this is bound to come sooner or later— 
we shall have lighter, better and far 
cheaper cars. And that time is not far 
distant.” 

Speculation as to whether these 
cheaper automobiles will fall as low as 
$150 is timely in view of the recent cut 
in Ford car prices. When Ford dropped 
the price of his roadster to $319, and 
the touring car to $348, most people 
thought that rock-bottom in prices had 
been reached. But just then Durant 
announced his “Star” at Ford prices 
and Ford quickly came back with his 
$50 cut, this time lowering the roadster 
price to $269 and the touring car price 
to $298: All this took place despite the 
fact that labor and material were still 
much higher than before the war: 

That such a car is a future possibil- 
ity at a price of $150 is proved by 
comparison with the present. 1,600- 
pound Ford which costs $159 to manu- 
facture. The average dealer buys it 
for about $228. On the basis of the 
same manufacturing cost per pound, 
the total cost of the $150 car, weighing 
1,000 pounds, would be $100, leaving 
$50 for sales profits and expense. 








AN APPLE SUCH AS ADAM NEVER ATE 


THE STORY OF A $12,000,000 APPLE % 


HE only monument to a 
T tree of which there is 

any record, according 
to the TIllustruted World, 
stands in a field in. Madison 
County, Iowa, and tells the 
romance of the Apple Aro- 
matic—the big, red “Deli- 
cious,” which was born in 
Iowa and is now known and 
grown in every quarter of the 
globe. This unique monu- 
ment was recently dedicated 
to the parent Delicious tree 
which is still standing and 
bearing abundantly after a 
life of fifty years. Its off- 
spring, in trees distributed 
and planted, number more 
than seven and a half million. Accord- 
ing to the lowest estimate of experts, 
fully a third of the baby trees have 
survived and grown to producing age, 
and the yearly crop of apples from 
these trees brings in the markets, at 
the lowest calculation, twelve million 


It stands in Madison County, 


OHTV OF APPLES 
JESSE WATT ah ig73 
BY sos 


Courtesy of the Illustrated World 


A MONUMENT TO AN APPLE 
Iowa, and is dedicated to the 
first of the “‘Delicious’’ apple trees. 


dollars annually. Therefore, says Rob- 
ert H. Moulton, in the Illustrated World, 
the fifty-year-old tree, near which has 
been placed the memorial—a granite 
boulder suitably inscribed — may call 
itself the $12,000,000-a-year apple tree. 
Australians and New Zealanders eat 
Delicious apples from ap- 
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proximately two hundred 
thousand trees growing in > 
their orchards. In China, 
we read, more than fifty 
thousand Delicious trees 
are producing, and in Ja- 
pan a similar number. 
Korea has more than ten 
thousand. In Africa about 
fifty thousand trees have 
been planted. They abound 
in Europe. Canada has 
nearly four hundred thou- 
sand trees, Mexico and 
Brazil about two hundred 
and fifty thousand each 
and Argentina three hun- 
dred thousand. Elsewhere 
in South America it is 
estimated that one hun- 
dred thousand Delicious 








Courtesy of the Illustrated World 
A TREE WITH A REMARKABLE RECORD 
At the age of 53, it still bears abundantly, and its offspring is 
said to number 7,500,000 trees throughout the world. 


trees have been planted. 
All these trees have been 
propagated in Iowa and 
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Missouri and shipped out within a 
quarter of acentury. Their biographer 
says: 


“Back in the 50’s of the last century a 
young Quaker farmer left his home in 
Indiana and settled in Madison County, 
Iowa, near the little town of Peru. Jesse 
Hiatt was his name. In the Hoosier 
State he had grown up as an apple ex- 
pert. He loved the apple and apple tree 
with the love of one who knew the se- 
crets of the science of growing the fruit. 
To him an apple was an institution, and 
a new apple was an event. 

“The new settler planted an orchard 
shortly after he acquired his farm. He 
made a specialty of apple trees. He grew 
trees of the popular varieties of that 
time, always seeking something newer and 
better. One day in the spring of 1872 he 
found that a Bellflower seedling in his 
orchard had died, but from the root had 
sprung a tiny shoot. A few days later 
Hiatt passed that way again. The little 
shoot was climbing upward with sur- 
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prising rapidity. It showed an unusual 
ruggedness. He would watch that sprout 
and see if it were worth while. 

“A few years later the Bellflower or- 
phan reached the producing point and, in 
1893, Hiatt shipped some specimens to he 
exhibited by the Stark Nurseries at 
Louisiana, Missouri. A contract with 
Hiatt was entered into whereby the right 
to propagate and market all scions from 
the tree was given. The name Stark De- 
licious was copyrighted and the plan 
adopted of sending out each shipping sea- 
son a few young Delicious trees free with 
the various orders going to different 
parts of the country. Letters began to 
come in, at first gradually and then by 
wholesale. Everybody wanted to know 
the name of the new apple which didn’t 
taste like other apples, but had a dis- 
tinctive flavor all its own. They wanted 
to plant more of the trees. And thus the 
Delicious apple had started on its un- 
precedented career toward national and, 
eventually, international recognition and 
popularity,” 


WHAT 6,000, 000 AMERICAN FARMERS 
DID LAST YEAR 


American farmers harvested last 


A PPROXIMATELY 6,000,000 
year 805,000,000 bush- 


Russia or Mexico. Prewar world wheat 
production (including Russia and Mex- 





els of wheat, the world’s larg- 
est crop, according to official 
reports to the Agriculture De- 
partment. 

The American crop was got 
under cover at a time when 
practically the entire world 
was short of wheat. 

Farmers throughout’ the 
United States are likely to 
realize better and_ better 
price for their product, it is 
indicated, as a result of poor 
crops throughout most of Eu- 
rope. 

The American crop consti- 
tuted 26.6 per cent. of the to- 
tal world crop estimated offi- 
cially at 3,018,000,000 bushels, 
in round numbers. This total 
does not include the crops of 
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ico) amounted to approximately 2,800,- 
000,000 bushels annually. The yield 
last year was 3,059,000,000 bushels. 

In the 1922 harvest estimates, how- 
ever, only the United States, Canada 
and Australia are shown as having 
yields materially greater than in 1921. 

France is planning to import ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 metric tons of 
bread grain, mostly wheat, according 
to official reports to the Department of 
Commerce. The German Government, 
in view of a short crop, had under- 
taken food provisioning measures and 
expects to be obliged to import at least 
2,000,000 tons. The Italian Govern- 
ment is asking for bids for wheat at 
the present writing. 

Throughout Europe meat consump- 
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tion is falling off and a steady in- 
crease is reported in the demand for 
vegetables and grains. This is despite 
the fact that in France the wheat crop 
is estimated at from 15 to 20 per cent. 
below that of 1921. 

Incidentally, our export trade has 
been increasing steadily since last 
February, official reports show, in di- 
rect proportion to the increase in the 
value of foreign currencies in compari- 
son with the dollar. When foreign 
currencies take on added value the price 
of American goods is reduced to for- 
eign buyers, although no reduction oc- 
curs in the cost to sellers. Rising 
foreign exchange therefore makes it 
easier for American salesmen to win 
orders abroad. 





JOHN BULL A POOR SECOND TO UNCLE 
SAM AS A TELEPHONE TALKER 


of the English telephone is em- 

phasized in a statement just pub- 
lished by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in which we read 
that the world possesses 20,850,550 
telephones, of which no less than 13,- 
329,379 are in the United States, while 
Great Britain has only 985,964, or one- 
fourteenth as many. Canada, with a 
scanty population, has 856,266 tele- 
phones, or almost as many as are 
credited to the British Isles. The 
United States had very nearly twice as 
many telephones as all the other coun- 
tries of the world combined. For every 
hundred inhabitants the number of 
telephones was as follows: 


T extraordinary backwardness 


United States..12.4 Switzerland .... 3.8 
Canaga: ......-. 98 Germany ...... 88 
DenmGek ..:.... 7.0 Holland .....+ 2.4 
New Zealand... 7.0 Austria ....... 2.2 
SWOHNIL, tan ao 200 6.6 United Kingdom 2. 
Hawalt .<.<..<+ BS Pinland s.....s 1.3 
Norway “sis-... OD Pramee ......< 1.2 
ACES cs co. QE SI oo vo ecexe 1.1 


The British Isles have thirteenth 
place among the nations of the world 


and range after poverty-stricken and 
backward Austria which has 4.7 tele- 
phones per hundred population, while 
for the whole of the United States 
there are 12.4, or nearly three times 
as many. In San Francisco there are 
29.4 telephones per hundred people. 
New York alone has about as many 
telephones as the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 

In the London Saturday Review, 
which deplores the backwardness of the 
British in installing telephone service, 
we read that in the United States 
“more than 2,500,000 farms have tele- 
phones,” notwithstanding the gigantic 
distances of the country. In England, 
which is so favorably situated for de- 
veloping farm telephones because of 
short distances, farm telephones are 
practically unknown. In innumerable 
instances American crops and animals 
have been saved by telephonic warn- 
ings of impending frosts, approaching 
gales and cloudbursts, etc. While the 
English farmer sends his stuff to mar- 
ket and places himself at the mercy of 
the middlemen, the American farmer 
does his business over the telephone, 
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watches the market and makes use of 
a favorable moment.” 

It has frequently been asserted by 
official champions of the British tele- 
phone that the American telephone is 
more expensive than the English, and 
figures have been given in support of 
this contention. It is very difficult to 
compare charges in the two countries 
because charges differ everywhere in 
the United States. Besides, the stand- 
ard of money, of pay and of living is 
very different. The fact that the tele- 
phone is to be found in practically every 
American town house, while it is still 
a luxury in England, suffices to show 
that the American telephone is far 
cheaper than the British, that it is 
within reach of all. 

The extraordinary progress of the 
American telephone must be ascribed 
to practically unrestricted private man- 
agement. While other nations have 


tried to develop the telephone on bu- 
reaucratic lines or to control it through 
the bureaucracy, 


the United States 


have given a free field to private enter- 
prise. The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company consists of 26 
Associated Companies of the Bell Sys- 
tem, 9,264 independent companies con- 
nected with the Bell System and more 
than 26,000 cooperative companies 
connected with it. According to the 
text-books, monopolies and trusts mer- 
cilessly fleece the consumer. That 
reproach is not levelled at the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
We are told that the British tele- 
phone was stifled and kept back while 
in private hands, until it was acquired 
by the government. Nevertheless “the 
inefficiency and dearness of the British 
telephone are no doubt largely due to 
bureaucratic management.” It does not 
seem probable to the Saturday Review 
that the British bureaucracy will be 
able to create a telephone service com- 
parable to that of America where from 
700,000 to 800,000 new instruments are 
added to the service every year and im- 
provements are continually introduced. 
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THE LARGEST LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD 


It is 100 feet long, 15 feet 10 inches from rail to smokestack and weighs 291 tons, with drive-wheels 
more than 6 feet in diameter. The Union Pacific is installing 54 of these huge engines. 
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. : story told by Thomas L. Masson, for- 
Irvin Cobb, Our Leading mer editor of Life, in his new book, 


. : “Our American Humorists” (Moffat, 
Literary Heavyweight Yard). The story has to do with Mr. 
A GROUP of ten literary men—edi- Cobb and George Horace Lorimer, edi- 





tors, critics, readers and writers tor of the Saturday Evening Post. It 
—were dining together in New seems that one day Mr. Lorimer went 
York City recently. Discussion arose as out to a newsdealer to see how his pa- 
to the respective and compara- 
tive merits of living American 
writers. It was decided that 
each man present should set 
down on paper his first and 
second choices in various 
specified but widely divergent 
fields of literary endeavor, 
and that then the results 
should be compared. The out- 
come of the ballot was such 
as to give Irvin §. Cobb a 
kind of primacy in contem- 
porary letters. His name 
headed the list of humorists. 
As an all-round reporter and 
as .a local colorist he was 
first. He also had first place 
as a writer of horror yarns. 
He tied with Harry Leon Wil- 
son for second place as a 
writer of light humorous fic- 
tion, Tarkington being given 
first place in this category. 
As a teller of anecdotes he 
won by acclamation over all 
competitors. Altogether, his 
name appeared on eight of 
the ten lists. a 
This evidence of Cobb’s photo by Blank & Stoller 


popularity, made public by A NATURAL MAN 

a) . “T have no doubt,’ says Thomas L. Masson, former editor of 
( J , 

R bert H. Davis, well-known Life, “that Irvin Cobb thinks that he is homely. On the con- 

literary impresario, in the trary, he is handsome. I don’t know of any man that I 

N would rather look at than Irvin Cobb, and I am not joking 
ew York Herald, should about this. He has all the human qualities. And when he 

properly be linked with a talks I could listen to him all the time.” 
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per was selling. The newsdealer said: 
“They ask me if there is anything in 
it by Cobb. If there is, they buy it. If 
there isn’t, they don’t.” Thereupon 
Mr. Lorimer said: “I must cut out 
Cobb.” 

Mr. Cobb is the author of some thirty 
books. His latest, “J. Poindexter, Col- 
ored” (Doran), is the only novel that 
he has written. His next, “Stickfuls” 
(Doran), is to be an autobiography. 
For several.months he has been run- 
ning in the New York Suwn his favorite 
stories. These stories, in the field of 
humorous anecdote in which he is an 
acknowledged master, are copyrighted 
by the McNaught Syndicate and will 
doubtless be collected in book form. 


They are repeated almost as widely as 
they are read. 

Here is one that Cobb calls “Border- 
ing on the Unreasonable”: 


“The hero of this story was one of those 
persons who accept whatever happens as 
a manifestation of the divine power. It 
was not for him to question the workings 
of a mysterious Providence. 

“Misfortune dogged his footsteps, yet 
never once did he complain. His wife ran 
away with the hired man. His daughter 
married a ne’er-do-well who deserted her; 
his son landed in the penitentiary; a 
cyclone destroyed his residence; a _ hail- 
storm spoiled his crop and the holder of 
the mortgage foreclosed on his farm. Yet 
at each stroke he knelt and returned thanks 
to the Almighty for mercies vouchsafed. 

“Eventually, pauperized but yet submis- 
sive to the decrees from on high, he landed 
at the county poorhouse. He still was able- 
bodied. Until now his members and fac- 
ulties, at least, had been spared. The 
overseer sent him out one day to plow a 
potato field. A thunderstorm’ came up, 
but was passing by when without warn- 
ing a bolt of lightning descended from the 
sky. It melted the plowshare, stripped 
most of his garments from him, singed off 
his beard and mustache, branded him on 
the back with the initials of an utter 
stranger and hurled him through a fence. 

“Slowly he got upon his knees, clasped 
his hands and raised his eyes to heaven. 
Then, for the first time, the worm turned: 

“‘Lord,’ he said, ‘this is gittin’. to. be 
plum rediculous.’ ” 
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A second of Cobb’s stories, called 
“Delivered Through a Middleman,” 
shows how humor can be wrung even 
from the World War: 


“In the year after the great war started 
—which was more than a year before we 
got into the mess—there was a German 
who ran a saloon in Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut. Close by was a munition factory 
where explosives were being manufactured 
for the Allies. As one who had a sym- 
pathy for the cause of his Fatherland, 
the German nursed a deep grudge against 
the industry. He included the operatives 
in the plant among his enemies. 

“One day, as he sat behind his bar, a 
husky Irishman in overalls entered. 

“ ‘Say,’ he began, ‘I’d like to open a 
small account with you. I’d like to come 
in here for me drinks and on Saturday 
night whin I get paid off I’ll come over 
and settle.’ 

“ ‘Vell,’ said the German, ‘for my regu- 
lar gustomers sometimes I put it on de 
slate; only, you are a stranger to me. 
Where you work?’ 

“‘Right across the street here,’ said the 
Irishman. 

“In the munitions factory? 
doin’!’ 

“Well, they told me,’ said the Irish- 
man, ‘that you was kinda sore on us 
fellers over there, but I was thinkin’ that 
if you knew we was makin’ shells for the 
Germans now maybe you’d act different.’ 

“The Teuton’s face broke into a smile. 

“*For the Chermans now you make ’em, 
eh? Say, dot’s fine. Have somedings on 
me. We drink together, huh?’ 

“They drank together. ‘Three times 
more, as rapidly as the Irishman emptied 
his beer glass the German replenished it, 
each time stating that for this festive 
occasion, at least, there would be no charge 
for the refreshment. The hospitable rites 
having been concluded the new patron 
was moving toward the door when the 
German was moved to put a question. Un- 
til now, in his exuberance, he had forgot- 
ten to ask for details. 

“ Say,’ he said, ‘how you get dose shells 
over to der Chermans?’ 

“‘Well,’ said the Irishman, edging a 
little nearer the door, ‘we don’t exactly 
send ’em direct, you understand.’ 

“‘No? Then how you do it?’ 

“Oh, we sell ’em to: the English and 
they shoot ’em over.’ ” 


Nutt’n 
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Whatever else may fail 


Linking city, village and 
farm, crossing mountain and 


wilderness, the telephone system 
challenges Nature in her strong- 
holds and battles her fiercest 
moods. 

Out on his lonely “beat” the 
telephone trouble-hunter braves 
the blizzard on snow-shoes, body 
bent against the wind, but eyes 
intent upon the wires. 


North, south, east, west—in 
winter and summer, in forest and 
desert—the telephone workers 
guard the highways of com- 
munication. Traveling afoot 
where there are no roads, crawl- 
ing sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motor- 


cycles, or trucks, they “get there” 
as they can. 

When Nature rages to that 
point where few things can stand 
against her, when property is 
destroyed and towns cut off, the 
telephone is needed more than 
ever. No cost is too much, no 
sacrifice too great, to keep the 
wires open. If telephone poles 
come down with the storm, no 
matter how distant they may be, 
no matter how difficult to reach, 
somehow a way is found, some- 
how—in blizzard, hurricane, or 
flood—the service is restored. 

Whatever else may fail, the 
telephone service must not fail, 
if human effort can prevent it. 
This is the spirit of the Bell 
System. 


“ Bett SYSTEM™ 


S\ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and ali directed 


toward Better Service ° 


- 
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OR a long time business was “on 
F the fence,” so to speak, waiting 

for several things to happen. To 
a certain extent business is still on the 
fence but has a decided leaning toward 
the right side—indeed, is already top- 
pling over. Any observer can see that 
business is a lot better than it was six 
or eight months ago, but, although the 
stage is set with many of the accesso- 
ries that make for real expansion, and 
many factors are present which, ordi- 
narily, would bring about “boom”’ times, 
it is easy to see that nothing of the 
kind is happening — instead, a slow, 
steady, healthy improvement is taking 
place which augurs well for perma- 
nency. In point of fact, not many of 
us want to see “boom” times, because 


it is. only the few who would prosper’ 


thereby. To the common man it would 
mean higher prices without. very much 
to balance the other side of the account. 

It will take a long time to iron out 
all of the inconsistencies that crept into 
business during and after the war. 
They are not all smoothed out yet by 
any means, but the process is going on 
and there is hope that a little more time 
will effect a complete remedy. What 
people most want is stability in busi- 
ness so they may know about where 
they stand and be able to plan for the 
future with some degree of confidence. 
They want to see reasonably stabilized 


prices and an end of. the profiteering © 


habit that obtained such a hold in the 
mind of sellers during the last. “boom” 
that it hasn’t been shaken out yet. This 
is considered one of the chief causes 
of a halting business. The public re- 
sents what it considers an imposition 
and demands that a stop be put to the 
practice. 

Briefly stated, some of the factors 
which have acted, and to a certain ex- 


its present unsettled condition. 


tent are still acting, as a curb upon 
business progress are: 

The strong position into which mid- 
dlemen have succeeded in placing them- 
selves, enabling them, often, to draw 
down, individually or collectively, sev- 
eral hundred per cent. profit on the 
necessities of life—foodstuffs and build- 
ing material particularly. 

The uncoordinated relation existing 
between wholesale and retail prices of 
most things. 

The stiff attitude of labor which re- 
fuses to be deflated. 

The high cost of selling, said to be 
anywhere from three to five times the 
cost of manufacturing. 

The new tariff—the highest in our 


- history—and the uncertainty as to the 


effect it is going to have on business 
and prices. Its advocates tell us it will 
lower prices; its enemies, that it will 
tend to raise them. The common man 
doesn’t know which is right and must 
wait and see. 

The European situation—not always 
recognized at its true value in making 
for instability in American business. 
There are many who believe that set- 
tled American business conditions can- 
not be reached so long as the enormous 
debt owed this country abroad is in 
It is 
quite generally thought, however, that, 
when it is learned just how much of the 
debt must be cancelled—if any—and 
when the remainder is taken out of the 
simple L QO. U. class and placed on a 
businesslike funded basis, that the effect 
upon business will at once be apparent 
—in other words, uncertainty will be 
removed, and uncertainty never makes 
for advancement. 

We have put forward, first, some of 
the factors that are working to hold 
business back in order that it may 
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Safety Backed by a 


Reputation 


In 41 years, thousands of investors have bought hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of Straus Bonds. In no case 
has any bondholder ever lost one dollar of principal or 
interest or been delayed one dayin the payment of either. 


Today, with trust in this record, our greatest asset, 
thousands of bond buyers are investing their 
surplus funds through us. 

We underwrite and offer for sale the highest class 
first mortgage bonds secured by properties in the 
leading American cities. The yield is the highest 
consistent with safety, 6 and 642%. ; 


We would be pleased to send you a booklet describing 
these sound bonds in $1000, $500 and $100 denomi- 
nations. Write for 


BOOKLET B- 1320 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 * OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES * INCORPORATED 


Sraaus Buromc iti Srraus Bumpinc 
965 FifthAve., at 46ch St. Pie aad 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


New Yoax Cuicaco 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S, W. S. & Co. 
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EIGHT WAYS 
toTest the Safety of 
Every /nvestment 


1 1s Your Investment Protected By Property of Per- 

manent Value? * How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells why investments should be protected by 
property haviug a permanent value well in 
excess of the amount of the eutire loan. 

2 Does Y eur Claim Command Before Other 
Obligations? “ How to Select Safe Bonds" tells 
what securities come before all others in obli- 
gation to pay promptly and fully. 

3 Has The Property a Sufficient Earning Power? 

“How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why a safe 
property must have an annual earning power 
of at least twoand a half times the total annual 
interest on the loan. 

4 Is The Property Adequately Protected By Insur- 
ance? An important consideration,as fire often 
wipes out overnight a valuable property. 

a Is It Properly Managed? “How to Select Safe 
Bonds” telis why proper management is es- 
sential to insure prompt payment of interest 
and principal upon maturity. 

b Is The Title Clear? ‘How to Select Safe ll 
tells a sure way of insuring against loss 
through faulty title. 

7 What Is The Moral Character Of The Borrower? 
As important as proper management — ex- 
plained in this interesting booklet. 

Who Offtrs The Securities You Bay? ‘* How to 
Select Safe Bonds” tells why even the experi- 
enced investor must depend for safety entirely 
upon the reputation and length of service of 
the Banking House offering the investment. 
It tells of the conservative policy of painstak- 
ing investigation and selection which hes 
made it possibile for George M. Forman & 
Company to sell bonds for 37 years without 
Joss to a customer, large or small. 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 
Let ** How te Select Safe Bonds’’ show you 


from your invest 
Sor your copy y of this interesting booblet. Ne 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept. 102 106 West Monroe Street, Chicago, [Ii. 
‘*37 Years Without Loss To a Customer’’ 
SSSRSSESEESHEESSSSSeeaseeSs 
George M. Forman & Company, 

Dept.102 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy 


of your booklet, ° “How to Select Safe Bonds". No 
solicitor is to call upon me. 





more clearly stand out that, in spite of 
them all, serious as they may appear to 
be, business isn’t paying much atten- 
tion to them, but is jogging along on 
its upward career quite unconcerned, 
Should all of the brakes be removed at 
once it would require heroic measures 
to avert the inflation which would 
follow. 

The first of the year brought endless 
proofs of a steady improvement in busi- 
ness, together with the usual crop of 
optimistic prophecies for 1923 from the ' 
shining lights of economics and indus- 
try. One of the first and foremost rea- 
sons upon which these prophecies are 
based is the favorable position of the 
banks throughout the land, with their 
enormous. accumulation of gold and 
other reserves. 

As for the farmer, Mr. Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, pre- 
dicts better times for him, saying that 
prices for his major’ crops, which were 
good last year, will be better this year 
and, although the price of the things he 
must buy will be higher, also, there will 
be a substantial difference in his favor 
—a difference sufficient to make for his 
prosperity. 

The Department of Labor points out 
that an actual shortage exists in labor 
throughout the entire country, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission tells 
us that the record of idle cars is_at the 
minimum. 

Mr. A. H. Smith, of the New York 
Central Railroad, is fearful that an ac- 
tual car shortage is likely to develop at 
any time under conditions of present 
business activity. 

Mr. Frederick Rupprecht, who, last 
year, put together an enormous combi- 
nation of New England cotton mills, is 
sure of the immediate future of the 
cotton-goods industry and that higher 
prices will prevail. He bases his price 
conclusions on the fact that raw cotton 
is high, and he thinks it is going to 
remain high because of the relatively 
small production and carry-over of the 
last few years. 

Mr. Rovenski, of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, looks for 
business improvement all through 1923, 
but doesn’t expect it to be so rapid nor 
so marked as last year. (Cont. on page 238) 
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A Practical Bond Record Booklet 


We have arranged this Bond Coupons do not increase in 
Record Booklet for listing se- value, nor produce income un- 
curities to show accurate ac- less cashed and reinvested. If 


=4: _ you have not clipped your 
count she tae Pi couponson time and reinvested 


“ ; these funds you have lost an 
paid. A record of these points petra income. 
will assist you to prepare your We will gladly send you a 
income tax report, as well a8 copy of the Bond Booklet and 
remind you when coupons you will assume no obligations 
are due. whatever. 


cAsk for Booklet C-14 


AMERICAN BonD & MortcacE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $3,000,000 
127 No. Dearborn Street 345 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York 
Thousands of investors thruout the United States have purchased 
from us many millions of dollars of First Mortgage Bonds, secured 
by improved city properties, and without the loss of one dollar. 
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How Much 
Should Your 


Dollar Earn? 


Those dollars you have worked so 
hard for and laid by—how much 
they earn for you? 

Seventeen years ago Roger W. Babson 
discoveredthat a ite ite law governs 
securities and their earning power— 
a law that enables you to figure in ad- 
vance whether the price of your 
securities will be higher or lower— 
whether the companies back of them 
will be stronger or weaker—whether 
they will earn more or less. 


Babsons 
‘REPORTS 


These principles have been worked out into 
what has come to be known as the Babson 
Method—a plan that is followed today by more 
than 10,000 of the keenest executives; a plan 
that enables them to enjoy half again or twice 
the usual return without the risk, worry, or loss 
of time involved in ordinary investment and 
speculation. 


This is the method followed now by men in- 
vesting hundreds of thousands but the prin- 
ciple applies to every single thousand dollars 
of investment. 


Write for Booklet 


You will inn 
story—princi - 
in the booklet, ‘ “Getting the 
Most From Your Money.”’ 
Tear out the MEMO — 
now—and hand it to your 
— when you dic- 
tate the morning’s mail. 
No obligation. 


Tear Out Memo 
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Mr. Gompers says there will be ne 
wage-cuts this year, and he usually has 
his way. The steel trade, according to 
its chief exponents, is sure to hold its 
1922 gains and is expected to do much 
better, while Mr. Baruch, admitting 
that good times are really here to last 
through the present year, at least, pre- 
dicts that a settlement of the German 
indemnity and of the question of pay- 
ment of foreign debts te this country 
will operate to make better, more stable, 
and more enduring good times than the 
world has seen for many a day. 

It is unsafe and inadvisable to say 
much about the stock market in these 
columns, and we refer to it now only 
as regards its bearing on the business 
situation. It is generally recognized 
that, as business conditions improve, 
the first signs of better times are seen 
in the stock market operations which 
usually discount business conditions by 
from three.to six months. There has 
been a “bull” or a semi-“bull” market in 
progress for several months. The con- 
sensus of opinion of “The Street,” as 
expressed by its (Continued on page 241) 








INcoME from 
Sixteen States 








N INVESTMENT based on a 
growing business supplying 
necessary services to 600 commu- 
nities with a population of over 
2,300,000. 
8% 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 
Par Value $50 Non-callable 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


Approximately 40,000 local resident share- 
holders of the operated utiliry companies 
attest to their standing in the respective 
territories. 


bao Ens stely tad convenient 
pe ye = ayn ee Plan. 


Ask for Circular DO-131 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 
208 South La Salle Sereet, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 Seate Se. 
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“ Anybody can 
get rich, 
as he did, 


E WAS a quiet, unassuming old 
man, long since retired from busi- 


ness. There was nothing unusual about | 


him. Certainly, he was not a miser. Yet 


when he died it was found that he had 


left a fortune running into surprising 
figures. 

No wonder the townspeople gossiped 
and wondered about Henry Wilkinson's 
unsuspected riches. Had he made his 
money through a lucky invention or spec- 
ulation, years ago? 

Then, one day, Mr. Pickering, his ex- 
ecutor, let the secret out. “There is no 
mystery about it,” he said. “Anybody 
can do what Henry Wilkinson did. Where 
thousands of people fail, he solved the 
probem of making a fortune merely by— 
compound interest.” 

Henry Wilk‘nson became rich by tak- 
ing the interest from his investments and 
putting it back, year after year, into high- 
grade bonds. Any table of compound 
interest will show that $5,000 invested 


$100 Bonds $500 Bonds $1,000 Bonds 
Income Yield—Up to 7% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLER & (©. 


2102 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia “St. Louis Atlanta 
Memphis Knoxville 


“First—The Investor's Welfare’’ 








at 7% will total $39,390 in thirty years, 
or that $2,000. will amount to $11,169 
in twenty-five years. Even in ten years, 
money doubles itself at 7%. 

Every investor who is willing to apply 
Henry Wilkinson's system can have the 
satisfaction of seeing his capital grow at 
a constantly increasing rate. It was this 
rate of increase, becoming faster and 
faster, that made Wilkinson a rich man. 

Safe, first mortgage bonds paying a 
liberal rate, are the plain, every-day 
means by which anyone can accumulate 
money. How to use Miller First Mort- ~ 
gage Bonds in this way, without any of 
the risk which goes with speculation, is 
best explained in the story, “How 
Henry Wilkinson Became Rich.” The 
coupon below, if mailed to us, will bring 
you a copy. The 7% rate and the un- 
broken safety record of Miller Bonds 
make them the ideal means of carrying 
out your plan of accumulating money. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the story “How Henry 
Wilkinson Became Rich,” and complete description 
of ycur latest 7% bond issue. 
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A Little Bit 
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of Hercules 


What Natural Food Is Doing for Paul Bernarr Humphrey 


Let us introduce you to Master 
Paul Bernarr Humphrey. ‘At the 
early age of six months he ‘shows 

ishing. talent as an athletic 
ey. . 


It is just as important to 


adults as to children 


Bvery mother’s heart yearne 
att Gite Cala ae 
intended; she 


to stand in the‘way, but she may 
not know that that something is de- 
natured : foods. 
Whole the 
‘ood 


o- Wheat is 


its constituent elements 

with the ripe, ‘raw grain of wheat as it-comes from 
the harvest field—a fact never before possible with 
wheat used as a food. The method of preparing and 
cooking is new and revolutionizing, and is protected 
by the U. 8. and Canadian governments. Send p 
for a “work-out” dozen 10 oz. 

sanitary tins (if west of Denver $2.65, foreign $300), 


function of the body, chronic or (except 
where caused by violence or prenatal conditions), as 
pean a preventative of disease in both children and 

u 5 

It performs its near-miracles replenishing the 
blood with the identical sixteen elements of which it 
is normally composed and of which it becomes depleted 
by carrying on the life processes with each passing 
hour. You cannot stop this depleting process. You 
must replenish the blood with the sixteen elements it 
constantly uses up. No other single food substance or 
any combination of foods man can make up can do 
this with certainty. Wheat in its natural form and 
composed of its natural elements without a 


of their balance or the loss of any of its elements. 


only can meet your requirements. Twenty-seven hu- 
iments have responded to its effect, including 


man ai 
jitre, asthma, acid stomach, stomach ulcer, colitis, 
rheumatism, neuritis, nervcus breakdown, piles, tuber- 


aa consti 
tion of the nursing function in a nursing mether. 
you are constipated it’ is guar- 
anteed by a $5,000,000 corpora- 
tion to correct the condition 
or the price will be refunded. 
Address Whole. Grain Wheat 
Ce, 1935 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


, bedwetting in children, gee 7 
f 


tributor directly to the home. 
Distributors wanted; can build 


in the community. Would you 
save a Hife if vou could” 














lead 
men 
in t 
look 
400,000 children die annually as ¢ foun 
result of denatured foods; 8,000,- ‘ 
000 people spend three weeks in time 
some hospital each year in the A 
U. S. largely because of denatured 
foods. - Whole Grein Wheet is stan 
used and endorsed by physicians if 
and scientific men throughout th posi 
world. With your order be sure So | 
to ask for a free copy of The 
Motive, a monthly magazine de unse 
yoted to the newer knowledge of hesit 
nutrition and the correction of di- 
sease, now being read by 350,000 mate 
people. their 
We reproduce Mr. Humpbrey’s int 
letter here, and also an article that into 
appeared in the Philipsburg, Pa, perc 
Daily Journal, June 21, 1922. it 
The two pictures appearing on posi 
this page are additional to three the | 
photogra shown of Paul Bernarr I 
Humphrey on page 74 of the Jan- muc 
uary, 1923, issue of Ph: Cul- as tk 
ture. Paul Bernarr was named in part after the 
founder of Physical Culture. turn 
Philipsburg, Centre Co., Pa. cial | 
July 1, 1922 § from 
WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT COMPANY, ratio 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen : more 
I am sending you some snapshots of Paul Bernarr § (lepo: 
Humphrey, born Dec. 24, 1921. He is a 100% Whele It 
Grain Wheat baby. His mother eats Whole Grain 
Wheetevery day, which in turn gives the baby healthy § to fc 
food. I keep my family healthy by using Whole Grain “bull 
Wheat daily. Paul’s picture with one hand has been 
shown in some of the leading newspapers. a lov 
Yours very truly, an 
mar. 
i Theodore H' hrey. 
(Signed) ‘umphrey comm 
As 
BABE 5 MONTHS OLD are n 
CAN HANG BY HAND |”: 
somet 
Theodore Humphrey Gives His Infant view 
Physical Culture Training of th 
Ss . can b 
At the Rothrock Studio dis- condi 
play window. there is an ¢n- , 
larged picture of a ee piet. 
looking baby hanging of pr 
hand to a clothes-line b feet 
above the ground. ' A gei 
The baby, which is only fiye mean 
months old, is a son of 
dore Humpbrey, of Philips § of us. 
burg. Mr: Humphrey is 4 rat 
physical culture enthusiast, e, 
and by physical culture metb- price- 
ods he trained the. in ant. te @ 
the stunt, begifning when it In s 
was but two months old. but li 
“It was possible only throug? 
careful exercise and restricted § crally 
-mother’s diet, mostly wi not 
Grain Wheat and milk,” Mr. lot ne 
Humphrey said, adding that may ¢ 
Dr. W. W. Andrews can =? 
for the baby’s age. that p 
—From- Philipsburg (P4) 
Daily Journal, June 21, 1922 ~ 
Selves 
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(Continued from page 238) 
leading lights is that this upward -move- 
ment has about run its course and that, 
in the early spring, a change may be 
looked for. Perhaps in this fact is 
found one of the reasons why good 
times in business are now looked for. 

Another reason is found in the con- 
stantly increasing ratio of loans to de- 
posits in the large commercial banks. 
So long as business conditions remain 
unsettled, manufacturers and merchants 
hesitate about expanding their legiti- 
mate lines, and funds which should find 
their way into commerce are diverted 
into the stock market. During such 
periods the ratio of bank loans to de- 
posits is low—near parity—or, rather, 
the banks are loaning only about as 
much money in commercial transactions 
as they have on deposit. With the re- 
turn of more stable conditions commer- 
cial loans increase, taking funds away 
from the stock market and the, bank 
ratio begins to rise—in other words, 
more money is being loaned than is on 
deposit. 

It is considered a fairly safe guide 
to follow this ratio. All during the 
“bull” market of last fall it was kept at 
a low point—near parity. It is now 
rising—forecasting a decline in stock- 
market operations and an advance in 
commercial business operations. 

As we pointed out last month, there 
are men whose opinions, from a stand- 
point of experience, should count for 
something with those who hold a gloomy 
view for 1923. It seems to the writer 
of these columns, however, that there 
can be no two ways of looking at the 
conditions we have endeavored to de- 
pict. We all want a moderate degree 
of prosperity and are going to get it. 
A general prosperity, however, doesn’t 
mean the same thing, directly, to all 
of us. It points to high prices, at any 
rate, because good business and high 
price-levels go hand in hand. 

In spite of all handicaps there can be 
but little doubt that 1923 will be, gen- 
traly speaking, a prosperous year— 
hot necessarily a “boom” year—and we 
may as well make up our minds now 
that prices are going to advance or, at 
least, remain high, and govern our- 
selves accordingly. 




















K.N.@K. 
Letters of Credit and 
Travel Checks 


assure to the traveler abroad prompt 
availabilty of funds, courteous at- 
tention and the maximum of safety. 


For traveling in this country 


K.N. & K. Travel Checks 


afford all the conveniences of cash but 
none of its disadvantages. If not coun- 
tersigned, they may be replaced if lost. 


Obtainable at thousands of banks 
throughout the country or direct from 


Knauth Nachod & Kuhne 


120 Broadway NEW YORK 





























Investment & Finance 


CURRENT OPINION’s Investment and 
Finance Department will be glad to send, 
free of charge, any of the following 
financial booklets to its readers. Just 
check the booklets you want and write 
your name and address on the coupon 
below. 


Our Successful Record— 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Getting the Most from Your Money— 
Babson Statistical Organization. 
1923 Investments— 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Safe Keeping Account—The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York 
How to Select Safe Bonds— 
George M. Forman & Co. 
Investment Recommendations— 
Guaranty Company of New York. 
Trust Service to Corporations— 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Selecting Your Investments— 
G. L. Miller & Co. 
Forty-One Years Without Loss to Any 
Investor— 
S. W. Straus & Co. 


0 


Ooo00agogd000 


"Sas et owen ew ee at a aw eee ae ee oe 
INVESTMENT & FINANCE DEPT. 
CURRENT OPINION 
50 West 47th St., New York 


Please send me, free of charge, the booklets checked above 
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CABRIOLE PRICE, $1395, INCLUDES TRUNK WITH COVER, MOTOMETER, BUMPER AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


Closed Car Style, Comfort, 
Quality---at Moderate Cost 


; i growing popularity of the 
Earl Motor Car has proved that 
the public wants quality in an auto- 
mobile. The Earl is a quality car. 


It has shown that motorists appre- 
ciate and welcome comfort built into 
a motor car. The Earl has super- 
lative comfort. Its longer rear springs, 
deep, roomy cushions, and ease of 
control make driving and riding lux- 
urious and pleasant adventures. 


” 


Ask for Cabriole folder and name of nearest dealer. If interested in unassigned 
dealer territory write or wire to Jackson for contract information. 


EARL MOTORS, Inc. 










Touring Car....$1095 
Custom Roadster . $1485 
All Prices F. O. B. Jackson 


, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Earl has demonstrated that style 
has an irresistible appeal to owners. 
The Earl expresses style in every line 
and proportion and every body type. 


The Earl’s price has delighted the 
public. And its gasoline-saving, long- 
stroke powerful motor adds economy 
of use to moderate first price. See the 
stylish, comfortable quality Earl at 
the nearest Earl Dealer’s. Ride in it. 
Take the wheel yourself. 





a ee $1365 
ee $1595 
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0860 660860806 
OW REMAN TRY AUR Boke. 
RANSOM MCRH ERM UR he 


Standard CR VEN EM 


Keyboard 


Examine this keyboard carefully. Key for key, you 
will find it an exact duplicate of the keyboard on the big 
typewriters. Nothing new to learn, and nothing to un- 
learn when you start to write on the 


Remington Portable 


This Standard Keyboard is only one of many out- 
standing merits which have combined to make the 
Remington Portable the universal machine for personal 
writing. 

And yet, with all these advantages, the complete — ne 
machine is so small that it fits in a case only four inches —_ and Remington 
high. Much in little is what everybody gets who buys branch offices 
a Remington Portable—with the well-known Remington senna 


Quality included for good measure. 


Take any user’s advice and buya Remington Portable. 


Write for our illustrated “For You, s 
For Everybody”. Address Dept. 69 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway New York 


Paragon Ribbons for Remington Portable Typewriters 
Made by us. 50 cents each, $5.00 a dozen 
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FURNESS- 


ERMUD 


(Under Contract with Bermuda Gov’t.) 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
FROM NEW YORK WED. & SAT. 
Landing passengers directly at Hamilton Dock. 


Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning 
Transatlantic Liners 


§.S.“FORT VICTORIA” and S.S.“FORT ST. GEORGE” 
Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
BERMUDA OFFERS ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 
Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Sailing, 
Bathing, Trap-shooting, Horse Racing, Fishing, 
Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 

Modern Hotels No Passports 
BOOK NOW FOR WINTER SAILINGS 












ST. GEORGE HOTEL 
St. Georges, Bermuda 
“A Modern Hotel in an Ancient Setting” 
Open All The Year Round 
Rebuilt and Under New Management 


Location Unexcelled—Finest Cuisine and Service. 
Golf, Tennis, Magnificent Tiled Swimming 
Pool, Boating, Fishing, Livery, etc. 


West Jndies 


Delightful Cruises to the Gems of the Caribbean 

Sea—St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Montser- 

rat, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia and Barbadoes 


Sailings Every 14 Days 
Round Trip Occupies About 20 Days 


TRINIDAD LINE 


Steamers Sailing Every 14 Days For 
TRINIDAD, nsacuniageneed and DEMERARA 


12 2Ca na inadian 
ruises 
New York-Halifax~Quebec: 
SUMMER CRUISES 
4 yachting cruises via Palatial twin-screw 


S.S. “FORT HAMILTON” 


Daring Months of July and August 


Stopping One # sg (each way) at Halifax and 
Two Days at Quebec 
Magnificent scenery, smooth water, cool 
weather. Orchestra for Dancing 


For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda, St. George 
Hotel, West Indies, Trinidad or Canadian Cruises, 
write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Or Any Local Tourist Agency 
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(Continued from page 181) 

“Glad!” he said; “glad to have every. 
body laughing at me! glad to have my 
wife run off with a runt .. .” he raved, 
while in Victoria amazement strove with 
anger. She had come to offer her love, 
Secure in the delight of her mate, with 
joyful news of all difficulties solved, and 
he raved: “Gone with that rat. My wife. 
My wife cleared out. Oh, a weasel will 
mate with a weasel! Blind! blind! And 
I—and I—looking at them talking over 
the fence. I never dreamed. I thought 
they were jealous! Time and time again 
I’ve seen them and never dreamed. he 

Victoria drew herself apart, watching 
his fury. Then suddenly she collapsed. 
Mirth rocked her, the malicious laughter 
of all time shook her peal on peal. Her 
laughter rang through Julia’s empty house. 


ANTOS had landed from his vessel a 
god, master of fate, stronger than 
death. He was going to claim his woman 
arrogantly. Like a god he was prepared 
to trample under foot the small moralities. 
Now, behold, he was the butt of the cen- 
turies, the most ridiculous creature on 
earth, a betrayed husband. Betrayed by 
his creature Julia, while his woman, Vic- 
toria, laughed. 








age 20th CRUISE, June 27, 1923 


tut MEDITERRANEAN 


And Europe, by Specially Chartered White S 
TI 9 23, "884 
tons 


61 day cruise, $600 upward, including Hotels, Drives, Guides, 
etc. Personally accompanied and managed by F. C. Clark. 
Rome, Athens, Spain visits specially featured. 11 days. Paris 
and London, $100. UNIVERSITY-EXTENSION and other 
good tours to Europe under. escort; reasonable rates. 


FRANK C,. CLARK, Times Building, New York 

















Money to 
Enjoy Life 


“If I ever hope to make money enough 
to live comfortably and enjoy life as I 
want to do, I had better find some way to 
improve my personality, poise, confidence 
and pleasing appeal—and find it quickly.” 
This man found what he was after. 
You, too, can do the same. “Plant a 
Penny and Reap Success” is the story we 
will send you free. 
Henry Gaines Hawn says salesmen are made, 
not born. Write today for booklet. 
HAWN CORPORATION 
1480 Broadway New York 
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lk TRAVEL INFORMATION 





Write to the Travel Sabounnitibies - for information on Hotels and 
Current Opinion through this Depart- 
ment will give you accurate travel information free of charge. 

If you are going to Europe, to the Orient, to the Pacific Coast or to the 
let CurRENT Opinion help you choose the best 
routes, the best places to stop, and tell you what to see enroute. 

In writing, please be as specific as possible so that we can be of real service 


Resorts, Railroads and Steamship Lines. 
or anywhere, 


Atlantic Coast, 


Address all inquiries to the 


N. Y. City. 


in helping you plan your trips. 
Department, CurrENT Opinion, 50 W. 47th St., 
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Travel Information 














Sail away to summer days and starlit nights— 
to the lands of color and romance that edge the 
Mediterranean or to thirteen of the gorgeous for- 
eign lands that dot the Caribbean. 


MEDITERRANEAN WEST INDIES 


ADRIATIC (24,541 tons) By White Star Liner 
From New York MEGANTIC 
(20,000tons disp.) 

February 24 Specially constructed for cruising 


From New York 

Feb. 17 Mar. 22 
28 days of delight among 
the interesting and divert- 
ing countries beneath the 
Southern Cross—includes 
Panama Canal and La 
Guaira, South America. 
Rates as low as $250. No 
passports. 


A transatlantic liner, fa- 
mous for de luxe quarters, 
cuisine and service. You 
visit Egyet, Italy, the Rivi- 
era. (Greece and the Holy 
} y\ Land, if you wish).Ample 
time for delightful shore 
excursions. 
‘ Accomodations at very mod- 
erate rates. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 





Inquire for details 


— 


Inquire for details 
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Porro Rico 


A RESTFUL cruise WWI WM 


through summer seas. 
Balmy breezes, Old World 


~ <~\ cities, Quaint People, 
\ ta ee Motoring, Sports, and ex- 
ceptionally attractive 
Steamer Service. 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISE—16 Days $150 *7" 


You make the trip on large, 10,000-ton steamers winds 
designed and luxuriously fitted for service in the tropics. 
Wide choice of accommodations ranging from comfortable 
staterooms at minimum rates to suites with private bath. 
Rates cover all necessary expenses of meals and stateroom 
accommodations for entire trip to and around island and 
return to New York. No passports required. A sailing 
every Saturday. 
Write for attractive booklets giving full information 


PORTO RICO LINE 7423923" 

ET ™— 7A\7A0w72W]_1,ww, Ww 
The (CONDADO ~ 
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San Juan 


Tan ANGEBILt 








RT co cane 
= er at lait me Orlando’s New Million 
e finest reso otel in the | - Ball 
West Indies. Reflecting, in the Dollar Hotel Open — 
heart of a tropic paradise, the January Ist. Offering the 
wholesome atmosphere of luxury very best in hotel accommo- 


and refinement that characterizes dations. 


the Vanderbilt in New York. 
Bathing and water sports in the 250 Rooms 250 Baths 

















blue Atlantic or Ly palm-lined Fireproof — European 
Condado Bay; golf, tennis; ex- ° ° 
pa say slows. Tag , Golf — Fishing — Motoring 

Inexpensive accommodations for sea- Music — Dancing 
son or stop-over, American plan. Di- et: s 
rect steamer sotvice from New York Distinctive Restaurants 
via Porto Rico Line. ° 

For Illustrated Literature and Rates Moderate. Write for 

Reservations address | Booklet. 
Walton H. Marshall, Manager CHARLES G. DAY, 

The Vanderbilt Hotel, New York Manager a 
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7~ are you going 


—t0 EUROPE? 


RE you going this year? 
Now is the time to make 
your plans. Naturally you will 
prefer to sail under the Ameri- 
can flag and before making a 
decision you will wish to zmvesti- 
gate American ships. 


In their various classes they 
are among the fest and fastest 
the world has ever seen. 


Investigate Today 


Simply fill in the information 
blank below. Americans who 
have traveled on U. S. Govern- 
mentshipsareunanimous intheir 
praise of this service. Rates have 
recently been reduced but not 
one jot of comfort or service 
has been sacrificed. 

For information in regard to sailings address 
United States Lines 


45 Broadway, New York City 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
75 State St., Boston, Mass. 
155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Michigan 


What you will receive— 


A handsomely bound booklet 
showing actual photographs of 
the luxurious interiors of your 
ships; description of the Govern- 
ment Ships operated to Europe 
by the United States Lines; in- 
formation about travel condi- 
tions in Europe and low prices 
there. Send the blank today— 
now. You will be under no 
obligation whatever. 


Send This Blank 


gag ohm wd BLANK 
. Shipping Board 
ee. Section Washington, D.C. 
S.1232 


Please send without obligation the U.S, Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 
regarding U. S. Government ships. I am considering 
a trip to Europe ()Tne Orient 7) South America (). 





If 1 go date will be about 





My Name_____ _ a 


Business or Profession —--_. vs 


My Street No. or R. F. D.__ Suit —_ 
| ae — yoo asian 














Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 















The Inn is the best planned Tourist hotel in Florida. Each room 
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TARPON INN, TA 


Golf. Fishing. “The Venice of the South” Hunting. Boating. 
Located on the west coast of Florida 233 miles from Jackson- modating 200 guests. Thru Pullmans from the North. Perfect 
ville, and west from Tampa 28 miles via Memorial Boulevard. motor roads. 


Two 18-hole golf courses adjacent to Tarpon Springs. The 
swarthy Greek sponge divers in their quaint and picturesque craft, 


equipped with bath, telephone, and beautifully furnished, accom- transport one to foreign lands. 


GEORGE Q. PATTEE, Proprietor. New York Office, 8 W. 40th St. 
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HOTEL HALCYON HALL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Florida’s most beautiful Hotel, an achievement of Stanford 
White’s genius. Large, cheerful sleeping rooms, with or without 
bath, elegant ball room, an attractive sun parlor. The wide and 
spacious veranda fronts on Bay Biscayne. 


The best beach on the East Coast invites the bathers, and the 
neighboring waters are unsurpassed for boating and fishing. The 
golfers will find some of the best courses in America, and the sur- 
rounding country is ideal for riding and motoring. 


American Plan Unexcelled Food and Service 


For illustrated booklet, rates and full information 
address Hotel Halcyon Hall, Miami, Florida. 


HENRY 8S. DUNCAN, Proprietor H. A. HASKELL, Manager 
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How to Shorten 
~The Winter 





T this time of the year the Roy- 
croft Inn is the embodiment of 
comfort and coziness. If you are 

seeking to dodge old Boreas, give Domini 
pause, and enjoy restful change, you will 
find the famous Phalansterie of the Phil- 
istines, founded by Elbert Hubbard, offers 
an appointment, a service and a content 
ting. which will superabundantly meet your 
Perfect desires and end your quest. 





The 
p craft, 


No hostelry in America is richer in asso- 
— ciations than the Roycroft Inn. It is the 
a rendezvous of “real folk,” a center of 

good-will and good-fellowship. Friendly 
fires of fagots crackling in the stone fire- 
places are the joy of the storyteller. As 
a sanctuary there is a delightful porch 
lounge — an annex to the salon. The 
| cuisine is unexcelled and served gen- 
erously and graciously in a wonder dining- 
room. Beautifully furnished rooms in- 
spire. Restful beds invite dreamless sleep. 


| Single rooms, connecting rooms, suites, 
outdoor sleeping rooms. Special winter f 
rates. Beautifully illustrated Ts ~~ _Jaiet 
. on request. 





AV Av 


The Roycroft Inn, Elbert Hubbard II, Host, Roycroft-Town 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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HE Krakauer Grand adds the 

final touch of distinction to the 
tastefully furnished home. Its beau- 
tiful lines and flawless finish are 
matched only by its superb richness 
and range of tone. You may choose 
from a number of styles, including 
the dainty small grand and the mag- 
nificent reproducing model. 


OXON 
SEB 


x 
S 


x 


GE 
XA 


Catalog on request 
KRAKAUER BROS, 
215 Cypress Ave., New York 


LDS MIELE DAVS IDS 
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Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Little Talks on How To Live 








SERIES of fifty-two 

straightforward mes- 
sages, full of sound advice 
on vital subjects. These 
talks constitute a moral 
platform which will aid 
every reader in clear 
thinking. 


Attractively printed in 
colors on separate cards 
and mounted in a sixteen- 
page portfolio. $3 each. 
Payable after examination 
if you preter. 
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Mission jnn 
Riverside, Cal. 


An unusual Inr2 
commemoratiag the Missions 
@worg the Pacific Toast F 

centuries’ ago. 
Franks iller 


MASTER OF THE INN 
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Hotel 
= St. James 


Times Square 
= NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 
109-113 West 45th St. 


Much favored by women 
traveling without escort 





Send postal for rates and booklet _, male a 
W. Johnson Quinn, President ‘Sunshine in every room 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 minutes’ 
valk. aid 

2 minutes of all subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface cars, bus lines 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 
Terminals. 














Hotel Hamilton 


Fourteenth and K. St., Washington, D.C. 


The latest constructed and finest 
hotel in Washington. Opened De- 
cember Second 1922. Four hundred 
rooms each with tub and shower. 
The finest service and furnishings 
possible to obtain have been installed 
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The GREENBRIER 
“White Sulphur Spring 
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In the high Alleghanies 
Wpen fires, rare erat) meer teen) 
iS- hole championship goll 
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European Plan. No higher 
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tern cities 
HITE SULPHI 
SPRINGS 


Harry Tait 





W. 8. 8. WATER 
A NATURAL APERIENT 
AMERICA’S MORNING DRINE 
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California’s Largest and 
Best-Loved Resort 


Right on Pacific Ocean and Historic Carmel 
and Monterey Bays—125 miles south of San 
Francisco. 
—A Region World-Famed for its Delightful 
Year-Round Climate, only average of 10% dif- 
ference in temperature winter or summer. 
GOLF IS ENJOYED EVERY DAY at 
DEL MONTE ON TWO COURSES 
Everything worth while in the great outdoor 
from GOLF and POLO to SWIMMING an 
BOATING. 
18,000 ACRES OF PICTURESQUE 
COUNTRY FOR GUESTS 
In center of relics of old Spanish Régime. 
Write for detailed information 


CARL S. STANLEY, Manager 
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Wren House f . oe | 

Rtomommmes tren cete eo 

re Tae ont cane fnenesting .” Dodson OVER THE VELVET OF YOUR LAWN THIS SEASON- 

he By te Ric among your trees—in your garden—welcome the song birds! . . 

> gaia liege’ USES Puc up the Dodson Bird Houses. Quaint green and white signs 

2 ; of hospitality. . Thereby will you escape those ravages of cut 

worms, grasshoppers, beetles. The song birds work merrily, pro- 

tecting trees and gardens. . The silver-toned wren who lives on six hun. 
*, dred caterpillars and bugs a day—the busy martins with their appetite for | 
| mosquitoes—the flycatcher, blue bird, flicker—they all pay rent for the lodg. | 
Se ings you offer! . . Now, good citizen, it is time to put up your houses. 
~ “i Beautiful estates, or the smallest places, know Dodson Bird Houses. Let Mr. 
~ 4 Dodson advise you. Enjoy the blessings these scientificallyfashioned little 

houses bring you! 





rn econ _ww «ict, JOSEPH H. DODSON 797 Harrison Avenue KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


onize, 28 rooms. This house is F 4 “Mr. Dodson is President of ths American Audubon Association, Lecturer, and Beloved Friend of the Song Birds 
madeof whitepine, properlyven- w en (a 
ae eae A, te 

a. ae ae ¥ 





tilated, painted in green _and 
white. 26-27-31 inches. Price 
$16.00. Other styles to $78.0u. 


ts Te 3 i, oon 
Great Crested Flycatcher i 
Strikingly original, this house 
may be placed on a pole, or 
hung. Of white pine. Size 


15-11-8 inches. Price $3.50, 
With copper roof, $4.50. 


FREE Mr. Dodson’s fascinating booklet— 
“Your Bird Friends and How to Win Them” — will £: 

be gladly sent you uponrequest. Forty years loving study ae oe 

of ee ete pee aoe Bes about the work of our Famous Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to remove th 


ony $2000 
A Better House 


for Less Money 


Bossert furnishes you with archi- 
tectural plans, specifications and 
construction details FREE. The 
Bossert price also includes all 
framing lumber sized to width and 
cut to fit, millwork, siding or 
shingles, porch material, window 
frames put together, sash, interior 
woodwork and doors, dresser material, lath and plaster or plaster board, hardware, nails, paint, 
stains, and floor varnish. 

The Bossert plant is the largest organization of its kind in the East covering more than 32 acres. 
We give you the benefit of the saving we make through buying lumber in tremendous quantities and , 
cutting by machinery instead of by hand to standardized length and widths. Bossert will save you 
hundreds of dollars. The standing and reputation of the Bossert Company guarantees absolute 
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satisfaction. 
Send 20c. today for new catalog showing a large number of architecturally beautiful homes which f 
we have had designed at great expense by leading architects. Any of these, plans of which are J 


furnished free, would cost you a considerable sum to duplicate. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1302 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CURRENT OPINION ADVERTISING 


What is success, after all, but 
the ability to travel straight to 
a destination? The man who 
owns the Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books, and uses it, is on a lim- 
ited train bound straight for a 
definite goal, But the man who 
reads without a plan, choosing 
new papers, novels and reference 
books at random— he is in the 
athetic position of a would-be 
ong-distance traveller who 
boards a merry-go-round! 


Why treat your mind 





JS merry- 
- go-round travels as far in a 
year as a transcontinental express. 
But it gets nowhere. 

Most men and women treat 
their minds like merry-go-rounds. 
They read enough, goodness 
knows, but at the end of the year 
they have learned nothing, madeno 
mental growth, arrived nowhere. 
Said Hamilton Wright Mabie: 

“Many people expend in de- 
sultory reading time and effort that, 
wisely directed, would make them 
masters of epochs and literatures. 
The art of reading is to read in 
such a way that with the utmost 
economy of time one can secure 
the richest results.” 


“Fair enough,” you say, “but who is 
going to teach me this ‘art of reading’? 
Among so many million books how can 

= 


like a merry-go-round? 


I know which are really worth while?” 

It was in answer to this question that 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty years 
President of Harvard University, under- 
took the preparation of the most famous 
library in the world— 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know 
something about this 
famous library. It is 
described in detail in a 
free book which the 
coupon below will 
bring you. 
This free book is 
called “Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day. ”From it 
you can learn how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his 
Five-Foot Shelf “the essentials of a 
liberal education,” how he has ar- 
ranged it with reading courses and 


notes so that even fifteen minutes a day are 
enough, in pleasant moments of spare time, 
for you to get the broad knowledge of life 
and literature, the culture, the broad view- 
point, that every university strives to give. 

“For me,” writes one man who sent in 
the coupon, “your little free book meant a 
big step forward, and it showed me besides 
the way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


You are invited to have a copy of this 
handsome and entertaining little book. It is 
free, will be sent by mail postpaid, and does 
not obligate you in any way. Merely clip 
the coupon and mail it today. 


Send for this free book that gives 
Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th St., New York City 


By mail, free,send me the little guidebook to the 
most famous books in the world, describing Dr, 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containin 
the plan of reading recommended by Dr, Eliot o: 
Harvard, 
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° His latest book, “ The Public Square,” will 
be published first in Everybody’s Magazine, 
starting with the February issue. What is 
it like? 

Zona Gale says “The story is strong and 
absorbing. Through its pages moves a figure 
of today who will be a living figure down all 
time. A great public is ready for this book.” 


Edgar Lee Masters says “I wish this book 
could come to the hands of our bewildered 
youth and age of this land. Its story interest 
will hold the reader from first to last. Then its 
philosophy will come to the mind ready for it.” 








“If Winter Comes” is one of the now | 
famous novels that appeared first in Every- : 





© body’s Magazine. Will “The Public Square” 
be another? Be among the first to read it FIRSE 
in fichon 
in February on cvery 
News stand 
(verybodys ' 
Magazine Ik ; 
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CURRENT 


Visit the 
Great 
North 
Country 


from your 


Easy Chair 


OPINION ADVERTISING 


This great author knows the animals of 
the wilderness more intimately than any 
other writer. His absorbing tales of their 
adventurous life are laid in the range of 
country where no hunters go. 


From the Great White Way 
White Spaces 


YOM @icerte 


Pack up your troubles and follow 
CURWOOD into Adventureland 


OME to the great magic land of the North- 
C west—come where the breath of Romance 

stirs in the blood of men and women— 
come to the land of adventure, strange, en- 
chanting, wondrous. Stand under the great 
open sky—gaze at the wondrous Red Moon and 
the North Star—hear the cry of the wolf-pack 
—thrill to the magic of the forests—sit by the 
soft glow of the camp-fire—come to the top of 


the world and feel the spell of the vast white 
wilderness! You do not have to stir out of 
your easy chair to do it. 


James Oliver Curwood takes you! Here is 
great drama, played by great and fearless men 
who quicken your red blood and lift you clear 
of care and worry, carrying you far and 
happily into Adventureland! 





JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD_. 
6 Complete Volumes «Now at a Special Price 


“The Hunted Woman,” “Baree, Son of Kazan,”’ ““God’s Country and the Woman,”’ 
“The Grizzly King,” “The Courage of Marge O’Doone,”’ ‘“‘Nomads of the North”’ 


There never was a writer with the compelling power of James 
Oliver Curwood. His books have that gripping broad interest of big 
things done in a big way. Whether you read about ‘“‘Baree, Son of 
Kazan,’’ the story of the little outcast wolf-dog, or about ‘‘The 
Hunted Woman,’* the appeal fairly takes you by the heart. As no 
man has done before, he brings to you the atmosphere of the North, 
the appeal and mystery of the wilderness, the scent of crisp air, the 
overpowering sensation of great, untrammeled spaces. 

Here are the humor and tragedy, the griefs and gladness of a 
great and glorious country. More than 2,000,000 copies of these 
books have been sold. The tales have been 
eagerly sought by moving picture companies. 

And now you have the opportunity of ob- 
taining a beautiful six-volume set of James 


Oliver Curwood at practically HALF PRICE and on amazingly 
easy terms. But you need send no money now—just the coupon, 
for free examination before you are asked to pay a penny. 

If you are tired of ordinary 
Send No Money novels, if you are ‘‘fed-up’’ 
with the humdrum of your daily routine if you want to feel the 
clean white snow of the great Northwest under your feet, if you 
want to live among real men and real women, follow Curwood into 
adventureland! Don’t bother to send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon and the six volumes of Curwood will be sent to you at once 
When they arrive, you have the privilege of examining them for 
seven days, and paying for them in small monthly installments or 
returning them. This offer is good »nly while the present speci 
edition is available. Take advantage of it now—mail the coupog 
or a letter at once and make sure of your set. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 

Dept. C-292, Garden City, New York 
aa 

Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. C-292, Garden City, N. Y. 
Kindly send me the six-yolume set 
e of James Oliver Curwood, bound in 
4 dark maroon cloth, with titles let- 
Vs tered in gold. I am to have the privi- 
lege of examining them for seven days 
and at the end of that time if I decide 
to keep them I will forward you $1.50 
&, 4 and then send $2.00 each month for three 
, months, making a total of $7.50 in full 
: payment, which is almost half the regular 
price. If I wish to do so, I may return the 
set before the end of the examination period 

and then will not owe you anything. 


4 Name 
Address 
State ee 
By sending cash with your order you can cecure this set for only $7.00 
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Must we 
wend a freer 
sample? 


SANDS of people write us and say, 
Your offer is too good to be true,”’ 
“You can’t possibly give so much for 
the money,’’ and so on. In cases like these, 
in the past we have been sending a free sam- 
ple of one of these volumes; when people see 
it, almost invariably they 
order this wonderful set, 
and ask, “‘How in the 
world can you do it?” 
We cannot afford to 
send samples, much as we 
would like to do so. In- 
stead, however, we offer 
to send you the entire set 
of thirty volumes on 30 
days’ approval. Note that 
these are the masterpieces 
of literature which you 
have always wanted to 
read and re-read. Every 
book is complete. Exam- 
ine the paper and you 
will see that it is equal 
to that used in $1.50 
books. Examine the type 
—it is clear and easy to 
read. Note that the en- 
tire set contains over 3,000 
pages. Examine the binding, 
a rich croft, which looks so 
much like leather as to con- 
fuse even an expert. The 
binding is beautifully tinted 
and embossed. Many thou- 
sands of our customers have 
said this set is worth $10 to 
$50. Yet our price is only 
$2.98 for all 30 volumes. This low price is 
made possible only by printing in editions 
of a million books at a time. 


Send No Money 


More than TWENTY MILLION of these 
volumes have already been purchased. Every 
volume was sold on the distinct understand- 
ing that it could be returned after examina- 
tion if found unsatisfactory. Why were they 
not returned? Because, as tens of thousands 
of our customers have said, these volumes 
are worth five to twenty times the price 
asked! Will you let us send YOU this en- 
tire set on approval? You lose nothing if it 
isn’t more than you expect. Send no money 
now. Pay only $2.98 plus postage on ar- 
rival; there are no further payments of any 
kind; your money back upon request. Refer- 
ence, Industrial Bank of New York or any 
magazine in U. S. As an inducement for 
sending in the coupon PROMPTLY we will 
include 4 extra volumes of Kipling’s best 
works FREE. Mail coupon NOW while this 
offer is open. 

LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 302, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
pevres “LEATHER LIBRARY CORP 
Dept. 302, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Pian ‘send me on approval the 30 vol- 
umes of the De Luxe edition of the Little 
Leather Library (and the four volumes of 
Kipling free). I will pay the postman $2.98 
plus the postage upon delivery. It is under- 
stood, however, that this is not to be con- 
sidered a purchase. If the books do not in 
every way come up to my expectations, I re- 
serve the right to return them any time 
within thirty days, and you agree to eo 
my money. It is understood that $2.98 plus 
postage is positively the only paym 
made on this set. 





City.. 





